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JOHN PARADISE — FRIEND OF DOCTOR JOHNSON, 
AMERICAN CITIZEN AND RUSSIAN “AGENT” 


An Episode in Anglo-Russian Relations 


by Gies Struve* 


It is by studying little things, that we attain the great art of having as 
little misery and as much happiness as possible—Dr. Jounson. 


I 


In 1777, Dr. Johnson toyed with the idea of undertaking, in the company 
of Boswell, what he called “the Baltic expedition” — a visit to Sweden and 
Russia. Boswell tells us, in his Life of Johnson, that after Johnson’s death 
he often indulged, “with an earnest, unavailing regret,” the vision of his 
friend being received by the Empress of Russia (“whose extraordinary 
abilities, information and magnanimity astonish the world”): this, he said, 
“would have afforded a noble subject of contemplation and record.” Little 
could he and Johnson have imagined then that, seven years after Johnson’s 
death, one of their mutual friends, at whose house Johnson often dined and 
supped, who was a member of the Essex Head Club, who was present at 
Johnson’s deathbed, and whom Boswell described as a man, not only of 
learning and talents, but of an amiable disposition and gentleness of man- 


*Gleb Struve, B.A. (Oxon.), former Lecturer (1932-1943) and Reader (1943-1947) in Rus- 
sian Literature at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies in University of London 
(England); since 1947 Professor of Russian, University of California, Berkeley; $ ring Term 
1949, Visiting Lecturer in Slavic, Harvard University; author of 25 Years of Soviet Russian Lit- 
erature; part author of Practical Russian; author of numerous articles in various British, American, 
French and Russian magazines. \ 
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ners, would receive from the “magnanimous” Empress an annual pension of 
150 Pounds sterling for services rendered to her Empire. Yet, this is what 
happened to John Paradise, the mild and affable scholar and linguist, whose 
house, first in Charles Street, Cavendish Square, and later in Margaret 
Street, was in the reign of George III, one of the meeting-places of social, 
literary and political London, with a distinctly cosmopolitan flavor. 

“John Paradise —a scholar who never wrote a book, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society who never recorded an experiment, a widely reputed linguist 
who spoke imperfectly the language of the country in which he lived, a 
Doctor of Civil Laws of Oxford who knew but little of the law, a philosopher 
whose domestic life was a tragic failure, and a lover of Liberty who was the 
slave of his environment and wife. A man who thought intelligently and 
yet acted ineptly or not at all. A man who numbered among his closest 
friends many of the greatest statesmen of England and America and who 
probably had a wider acquaintance among the intellectuals of continental 
Europe than any Englishman of his day, but who offered in return no more 
than gracious hospitality, personal charm, and a genius for friendship.” 
In these words Dr. A. B. Shepperson sums up John Paradise in his double 
biography of him and his wife." 

In his book Dr. Shepperson has given us a vivid reconstruction, from 
scanty and scattered data buried largely in manuscript papers, of the life 
of this attractive but weak-willed scholarly gentleman. We see John Para- 
dise at Oxford where he came from the University of Padua; we see him 
as a Fellow of the Royal Society, attending regularly its meetings and din- 
ners, and hobnobbing with all the distinguished scholars of his time; we 
see him married, in 1769, to the eighteen-year-old Lucy Ludwell who, nine 
years earlier, had arrived in London, with her father and two sisters, from 
her native Virginia; we see him in the “vast presence” of Dr. Johnson and 
as a boon companion of Boswell’s (the first recorded meeting between Para- 
dise and Dr. Johnson occurred in April, 1773;? and ten years later, when 
the great lexicographer had a stroke, nobody, he wrote afterwards to Mrs. 
Thrale, showed him more affection than Paradise). We see Paradise going, 
in 1779, to Paris with William Jones,’ establishing close relations with 
Benjamin Franklin (whom his father-in-law had known before), becoming 


1John Paradise and Lucy Ludwell of London and Williamsburg, by Archibald Bolling Shepper- 
son, Richmond, Va., 1942, p. 5. 
*Letters of Samuel Johnson, ed. by G. B. Hill, New York, 1892, i, 314. 
Pa well-known linguist, Oriental scholar and Indian judge, a fellow member of the Royal 
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an American citizen,* and making unsuccessful attempts to sail for Virginia. 
We see him back in London, his wife becoming well-known in society as 
“a strenuous American republican” and his house “the crouded rendezvous 
of foreigners of distinction, and on Sunday evenings open to almost every 
stranger.” We watch him become, just as his friend Boswell, an addict 
to drink and a victim of hypochondria; we follow his matrimonial compli- 
cations and all the details of his relations with Jefferson who became in- 
volved in his family and financial troubles, and did his best to help him 
out of them.” We share his misery and tribulations after the elopement of 
his elder daughter with Count Barziza, an impoverished squinteyed Vene- 
tian nobleman. We accompany him and his wife on their long-cherished 
journey to America, and later on a visit to their daughter in Italy. We see 
him in Paris on the very eve of the Revolution. We get a glimpse of his 
last years in England and his death in December, 1795, recorded in the 
following terms in the Gentleman's Magazine: 

“In Titchfield-street, John Paradise, esq. L.L.D. of the University of Oxford, and 
F.R.S. He was born at Salonichi, brought up at Padua, and by far the greatest part 
of his life resided at London; was passionately fond of learned men, and opened his 
house to all descriptions of them. He was naturally silent and reserved in conversa- 
tion, owing to an excess of modesty, which made him pay greater deference to the 
opinions of others than his own. He spoke many languages with facility, the modern 
Greek, Latin, Turkish, French, Italian, and English; and was as amiable in his man- 
ners as he was eminent in his literature. It has been said of him, by a distinguished 


person, c'est la probité méme; to which may be added, revetue des formes douces de 
la sensibilité.”® 


Next to John Paradise, gentle, mild-mannered, scholarly and contem- 
plative, Dr. Shepperson gives us a vivid portrait of his wife, lively, super- 


‘In a letter to Franklin, dated October 2, 1780, Paradise wrote: “Since I shall have the happiness (and 
I shall ever esteem it a great one) of seeing you at Passy tomorrow morning I would not at this time 
trouble you with a letter if I were not extremely anxious to be honoured with your company at dinner, 
and consequently fearful lest you should be previously engaged on the day when I shall have the a. 
piness of becoming a complete member of an American republick, a day, on which I shall through life 
reflect with pleasure, and which I therefore am desirous of celebrating with the ambassadour. 
What higher pleasure, indeed, can be felt by a man, who may without vanity profess himself a lover 
of liberty and virtue, than to be admitted as an affectionate and zealous citizen by one of those 
illustrious states, who by the noblest exertions of unexampled virtue, have established their liberty 
on the surest basis.” Franklin MSS, American Philosophical Society, quoted by Shepperson, op. cit., 
150. Dr. Shepperson believes that Paradise, “in becoming one of the first naturalized Americans, 
was motivated by deeper causes than self-interest.” 

Shepperson, 185. 

6Thomas Lee Shippen to William Shippen, Shippen MSS, Library of Congress, quoted by Shep- 
person, 245. 
"Jefferson first met Paradise on his visit to London in 1786. 
SGentleman’s Magazine, LXV, Part ii, 1059. 
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ficial, ambitious and shrewish, whose longwinded, whining letters to Jef- 
ferson make painful reading. According to Fanny Burney, who has left 
us an amusing description of the Paradise household, Mrs. Thrale, Dr. 
Johnson’s friend, once described Lucy Paradise as “that tiresome silly woman, 
who talked of her family and affairs till she was sick to death of hearing 
her,” to which Dr. Johnson retorted: “‘Madam, why do you blame the 
woman for the only sensible thing she could do — talking of her family and 
affairs? For how should a woman who is as empty as a drum, talk upon 
any other subject?’”” Dr. Shepperson makes it clear that Lucy Ludwell, 
who survived her husband by nineteen years and ended her own life in 
a lunatic asylum in Williamsburg, was responsible for ruining John Para- 
dise’s life. 

But vivid and complete as is Dr. Shepperson’s picture of the life of this 
ill-matched couple (what a pity that apparently not a single portrait of 
either of them has ever been found!), one important side of that life, and 
one interesting episode arising out of it, remained unknown to him, and the 
object of the present study, first undertaken some six or seven years ago, 
is to fill that gap and to throw a new sidelight on John Paradise, this “lover 
of Liberty” and self-styled American citizen. In doing so I should like to 
state that, although my interest in John Paradise preceded the publication 
of Dr. Shepperson’s book, my knowledge of him and his life but for that 
book could be compared to a few intriguing pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, 
which now go to fill in a small corner of the whole so skilfully reconstructed 


by Dr. Shepperson, to whose book I am indebted for much of the informa- 


tion contained in this study. 


II 
In his Epilogue, entitled “The Paradise House in Williamsburg,” where 
Dr. Shepperson recounts Lucy Paradise’s life after her return to Virginia 
in 1805, he mentions the fact that she belonged to the Greek Orthodox 
Church and owed a great deal to her friend and spiritual father, the Rev. 
Yakov Smirnov,’ Chaplain of the Russian Embassy Church in London, 
whom, he says, “Mrs. Paradise became accustomed to refer to as her ‘priest,’ ” 


and to whom her husband had left a legacy of £100."' Dr. Shepperson adds 


®*Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay, i, 123. 

10The name is twice misspelt by Dr. Shepperson as “Smarnove.” 

*1Shepperson, 438. In his Will Paradise said: “This Legacy, though the same proceeds from my 
Will and intention I must do my Wife the Justice to observe she most earnestly desired me to re 
member our ffriend the Legatee of it.” The Will is quoted by Dr. Shepperson from MS Records 
in Somerset House, London. 
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that “Mrs. Paradise, a convert to Orthodox Catholicism, had become in- 
creasingly ardent as life had heaped more and more ills upon her ever- 
troubled spirit, and like so many other women she discovered in religion a 
consolation and a cure for the mental disturbances which seized her at this 
crucial stage of her existence.” And he quotes from a letter of hers to Jef- 
ferson dated August 27, 1805: “With the Blessing of God I am now in 
good health, and with my Priest’s Blessing and command who is the Rev* 
M' Smirnove.”’* He then proceeds to say: “Another old friend who behaved 
to her ‘with the greatest attention and politeness’ during her widowhood 
was Count Semen de Woronzow, who for many years had been the Russian 
Ambassador in England and, with his charming wife,"* an intimate fre- 
quenter of the ‘levée Paradisiac’ of happier days.”"* This mention of Woron- 
zow,”” who is earlier spoken of as attending, with Jefferson, a dinner party 
at the Paradises before a ball at the French Embassy,"° is followed by a 
brief and inaccurate account of Woronzow’s career, based on the biographical 
notice in Enciclopedia Universal Illustrada.” 

Dr. Shepperson does not bother to explain or investigate how it happened 
that Lucy Paradise, the Virginia-born daughter of Philip Ludwell III and 
sister-in-law of William Lee, of Green Spring, became “a convert to Ortho- 


12Shepperson, 438. 


18This is wrong: Woronzow lost his wife in Italy, in 1784, before coming to England, and lived 
in London as a widower with his two children.— G. S. 


14Shepperson, 438-439 

18] retain for various reasons this traditional spelling, instead of the more correct modern trans- 
literation: Vorontsov. 

1@Shepperson, 204. Here Countess Woronzow is also mentioned as one of the guests. Abigail 
Adams, whose account of the dinner party at the Paradise’s and of the ball at the Embassy Dr. Shep- 
person quotes, does not mention Woronzow by name, but “Prussian Minister” in the 1848 Boston 
edition of her letters must be a misprint for “Russian Minister” (see Charles Francis Adams, Letters 
of Mrs. Adams, the Wife of John Adams, 4th edition, Boston, 1848, pp. 280 & ff.) John Adams, 
in his “Diary,” mentions, as present at the dinner at Mrs. Paradise’s, “Count Woronzow and his 
gentleman and chaplain” [i. e., the Rev. Y. Smirnov], as well as “M. Soderini, the Venetian Min- 
ister” (see Charles Francis Adams, The Works of John Adams, Second President of the United 
States, Boston, 1865, vol. iii, 393). The only other source referred to Dr. Shepperson, a notice 
in the London Chronicle for April 1-4, 1786, does not mention “Countess Woronzow” either. 

17Dr. Shepperson says: “A man distinguished for his liberal ~~ views, Count Woronzow 
was a sympathizer with the revolutionists in France and did much to mitigate the harshness of the 
English attitude toward them in the crucial year of 1793” (439). The second part of this state 
ment is the exact opposite of truth, and poor Count Woronzow would have turned over in his 
grave were he to read it. While Woronzow could be described, by the Russian standards of the 
time, as a liberal Anglomaniac aristocrat, he detested the French Revolution, and all it stood for, 
as few men did. His rupture with Fox and rapprochement with Pitt were not unconnected with 
this attitude. An alliance between Russia and England against revolutionary France was the cor- 
nerstone of Woronzow’s policy. Even before 1793 he was genuinely horrified by the events in 
France. As soon as he could bring his influence to bear upon the British Government he began 
to work for a rupture between England and France. 
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dox Catholicism,” or why the Russian Ambassador in London showed her 
“the greatest attention and politeness.” Yet behind these casually men- 
tioned facts is concealed a curious episode in the life of John Paradise. 
Born in 1743 in Salonika, where his father, Peter Paradise, a prosperous 
Levantine merchant, was British Consul, John Paradise was himself a mem- 
ber of the Greek Orthodox Church, and apparently not a convert but born 
into it. Peter Paradise’s wife, John’s mother, was —as Dr. Shepperson 
mentions — half-Greek and half-English, the daughter of a Greek lady 
and of Philip Lodvill,"* “a clergyman and a scholar and the translator of the 
first authoritative work in English on the doctrines and practices of the 
Eastern Church.” This work was the famous Confessio Orthodoxa of 
Peter Mohila, the seventeenth-century Ukrainian divine and founder of 
the Kiev Ecclesiastical Academy which bore his name. This translation 
was published in 1762,” and was re-issued in 1898." In the Introduction 
to the 1898 edition by J. N. W. B. Robertson we read: “Philip Lodvel . . . 
was a convert to Orthodoxy, and a worshipper and communicant in the 
Russian Church in London, where he also received the Prayer-oil.””* This 
information is apparently based on the biographical notice of Philip Lodvill 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, which is a little more explicit and 
says: “Lodvill, who was a regular attendant at the Russian Church, 32, 
Welbeck Street, received the prayer oil at the hands of Jeromonach*® Dia- 
koffski and Andrew Samborski (afterwards confessor to the Empress Cath- 
erine), died on 14 March 1767 and was buried in Bow Church on 22 
March (register Stratford-le-Bow).” This biographical notice gives as its 
source “Notes and Extracts from the Spiritual Register kept at the Russian 
Church in Welbeck Street, communicated by J. T. Seccombe, esq., M.D.” 
Curiously enough, however, Dr. Seccombe, who communicated those entries 
from the parish acts of the Russian Embassy Church, fell apparently victim 
18The name was also spelt “Ludville,” “Ludvill,” and “Lodvel.” There is a possibility, says 
Dr. Shepperson, that the families of Ludwell and Ludvill were related to each other. Philip Lodvill 
was buried at the parish church of St. Mary at Stratford-le-Bow, which is also the resting-place of 
Lucy Paradise’s father and great-grandfather, both of whom were named Philip (Shepperson, 13). 
Chance willed it also that both Philip Ludwell iii and Philip Lodvill died in the same year, 1767 
(see, however, below about some confusion of dates due to these coincidences and similarities). In 
any case, there were close and friendly relations between the two families, and Peter Paradise and 


his son were, among others, appointed guardians of the Ludwell girls in London. 

1®°Shepperson, 26-27, 

20The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Church; Faithfully Trans- 
lated from the Originals. London, printed A. D. MDCCLXII. 

21With a Preface by J. J. Overbeck, D.D., and Introductory Notice by J. N. W. B. Robertson. 
The words “from the version of Peter Mogila”are inserted on the title-page of this edition. 

22The Orthodox Confession, 1898 ed., Introduction. 

28This is a Russian word meaning “Hieromonk.”— G. S. 
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to misunderstanding and confused Philip Lodvill, John Paradise’s maternal 
grandfather, with Philip Ludwell, Lucy Paradise’s father, for it was this 
latter who “received the prayer oil” and who died on March 25, 1767 
(March 14 according to Russian calendar).*% This is established by the 
relevant entries in the parish books of the Russian Embassy Church in 
Welbeck Street, copies of which are now in my possession.” An entry dated 
April 20, 1766, lists “Orthodox Englishmen and Greeks” who apparently 
received the Holy Communion on that day. Here they are: “Philip Lud- 
well, English gentleman, and three daughters of his: Anna, Frances, and 
Lukeria, Lucia.** — Peter Paradise, John, Peter Paradise’s son, Maria Tok, 
a Greek lady, and about 12 Greeks.” Under September 17 of the same 
year there is an entry recording that “the sick Mr. Philip Ludwell received 
the Holy Communion at his home in the afternoon.” The next entry, 
under December 23, records that “Mr. Peter Paradise, his son Mr. John 
Paradise, and their servant Demetrios confessed and received the Holy 
Communion.” (The Paradises’ Greek servant is also mentioned by him- 
self earlier, on August 13. And on March 18, 1767, among the communi- 
cants is mentioned “Mr. Peter Paradise’s sister” who figures nameless in 
Dr. Shepperson’s genealogical tree, and of whom otherwise nothing is 
known.) On February 22, 1767, “the sick Mr. Philip Ludwell confessed 
and received the Holy Communion, and was anointed with oil at his home. 
Present at this ceremony were Mr. Peter Paradise and Mr. Ludwell’s three 


daughters.” The entry for March 14 states: “Mr. Philip Ludwell, English 


*4March 25, 1767, is the date given by Dr. Shepperson (33), and he refers to a notice in the 
London Chronicle of March 26-28. Numerous though are the strange coincidences in this case — 
such as the identical Christian names and the almost identical last names, the same year of death 
and the same place of interment — it is difficult to carry the coincidence even further and believe 
that Philip Ludwell iii and Philip Lodvill died on the same day. 

*5T owe the copies of these entries, which wartime conditions and my subsequent departure from 
England prevented me from consulting, to the kindness of M. E. Sabline, former Russian Chargé 
d'affaires in London, and Mme. Sabline, to whom I here express my gratitude. The Russion Church 
in London, established in 1716, was first situated in New York Buildings, near Strand. In 1756 
it was transferred to Burlington Gardens. I was unable to ascertain the date of its removal to 
Welbeck Street, but it was there already in Woronzow’s time and remained there until 1920. 
There was no separate Greek Church in London at the time, and Greeks and other Eastern Orthodox 
used the Russian Embassy Church. 

*6In Russian transcription it would be almost impossible to distinguish between the names Lud- 
well and Lodvill, but the reference to the three daughters leaves no doubt as to the identity of 
this “English gentleman.” The name of Lucy, the youngest, is given in a double form, Lukeria 
(strictly speaking, Glykeria) being the accepted Russian equivalent of Lucy. Anna is a natural 
Russian rendering of Hannah. Whether the fact that Lucy’s name is so doubly given, whereas 
that of Frances (which does not exist in Russian) is not, means that Lucy was officially received 
into the Greek Church and given a new name, and her sister was not, is doubtful; in any case, it is 
unlikely that any of them would be admitted to the Communion unless officially received into 
the Church. In some of the entries here quoted the name of Paradise is Russianized into “Paradizov.” 
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gentleman, died at 5 o'clock in the afternoon.” The next day special prayers 
for his “departed soul” were read at the Embassy Church. The entry for 
March 22 reads: “Mr. Ph. Ludwell was buried at the village of Bow, in 
the church in the vault of which Ludwell is buried.” The final entry in 
my possession says: “March 31/1767/. Confessed and received the Holy 
Communion the Greeks: Peter Paradise; Anna Ludwell, spinster; Frances 
Ludwell, spinster; Lucia Ludwell, spinster.” That the Ludwell sisters are 
described here as “Greeks” is obviously due to their close connection with the 
Paradises. 

The above entries prove, beyond all possibility of doubt, that not only 
the Paradises, father and son, but also Col. Ludwell and his three daugh- 
ters were regular members of the Eastern Orthodox Church. When John 
Paradise, two years later, married Lucy Ludwell, he married a girl of his 
own faith, and the marriage was most probably celebrated in the same Rus- 
sian Embassy Church, though of this I lack the documentary proof. 

On the other hand, the question of whether Philip Lodvill, John Para- 
dise’s maternal grandfather and translator of Peter Mohila’s work, also be- 
longed to the Greek Orthodox Church must be left open. There is no 
documentary proof of it, and the information in the DNB is to my mind 
based on misunderstanding and confusion.*’ The wording of the entry 
recording the burial of Philip Ludwell is a little strange, as though two 
Ludwells are being referred to, but this may be due to a clumsy gram- 
matical turn, of which there are other instances in these entries. On the 
face of it, it is not very likely, though certainly not impossible, that a divine 
of the Church of England would have changed his faith more or less un- 
beknown to his contemporaries. 


27At the time of completing this study I was unable to verify whether there is any other au- 
thority for dating Philip Lodvill’s death in 1767. Dr. Shepperson’s information is clearly based on 
that of the DNB. The tombstone in St. Mary’s Church, Stratford-le-Bow, might help to unravel 
this mystery. There is also another minor puzzle which I am unable to solve: the DNB notice of 
Philip Lodvill mentions that he received the prayer oil at the hands of Hieromonk Diakovsky 
and Andrew Samborsky, while in the copies of the register entries in my possession there is no 
mention of them. Samborsky, a very remarkable man, of whom Samuel Bentham wrote to his 
brother Jeremy in 1782: “There are few men whom I esteem more than this same Samborski” 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 33539, f. 320, quoted by Aleksandrenko, Russkie diplomaticheskie agenty 
v Londone v XVIII v., Part I, Warsaw, 1897, p. 426), was at the time Chaplain of the Embassy 
Church). Of Dyakovsky it is told that shortly before Col. Ludwell’s death, in January, 1767, he 
was very ill as a result of “insults and injuries” to which he was subjected, because of his monki 
attire, “by insolent and rowdy people in the streets,” as the Russian Ambassador reported in his 
despatch to St. Petersburg (Aleksandrenko, op. cit., p. 422, footnote 1). In view of the obvious 
confusion in the DNB notice of Philip Lodvill, would it be too daring to suggest that it might have 
gone even further, and that it was Col. Philip Ludwell, Lucy’s father, and not Philip Lodvill, who 
translated The Orthodox Confession? (Cf. below the quotation from Woronzow’s letter about 
Col. Ludwell’s interest in the Eastern Fathers of the Church.) 
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The fact then that Lucy Ludwell and all her family were at some time 
received into the Greek Orthodox Church, and that she at least remained 
true to it, cannot be questioned. When did it happen? Probably some 
time after their arrival in England and their meeting with the Paradises, 
under the latter’s influence. This is indirectly confirmed by the Russian 
Ambassador Count Woronzow who became a friend and protector of John 
Paradise. In an undated letter, written from London, in April 1791, to his 
brother Alexander in St. Petersburg, he gives the following story of John 
Paradise and his wife: 


“He is English, born in Salonika, Greece, where his father was British Consul and, 
having married a Greek lady, adopted his wife’s religion and brought up in it his only 
son of whom I am now speaking. As soon as he reached the age when he could be 
sent to a University his father sent him to Oxford where he distinguished himself in 
learned languages (langues savantes) and in mathematics, and received a Doctor's de- 
gree. He enjoys here a unanimous reputation as a true scholar and a man of great 
integrity. By a strange coincidence an Englishman, a friend of his father’s, who had 
some property in Virginia, took it into his head to read in the original all the Fathers 
of the Church and became convinced that our religion was the only true one; he for- 
sook his own to study it and brought up in it his only daughter who afterwards married 
my friend Mr. Paradise . . .”** 


Whether it was Peter Paradise only, himself a convert to the Greek 
Orthodox faith, or also Philip Lodvill with his translation of Peter Mohila 
(published, as we know, two years after the Ludwells’ arrival in England), 
who suggested to Col. Ludwell the study of the Fathers of the Church “in 
the original” and thus led to his conversion, we do not know. The in- 
accuracy in Woronzow’s account about Col. Ludwell’s “only daughter” 
can easily be explained: at the time he met John Paradise both Frances 
and Hannah Philippa were dead. In any case the fact that John Paradise 
was a member of the Greek Orthodox Church and regularly attended the 
Russian Embassy Church on Sundays (this is mentioned by Woronzow in 
one of his letters”) had some important consequences for him, for it was 
to this fact in the first place that he owed his acquaintance with Woronzow. 


*8Arkhiv kn. Vorontsova (Woronzow Papers), St. Petersburg, 1870-1897, vol. XXXIV, 469. 
Quoted hereinafter as Arkhiv. The original draft of the same letter (Arkhiv, IX, 493) reads: 
“forsook his own religion to espouse ours.” There are also some other minor variations. The letter is 
written in French. 

*®Arkhiv, XVII, 594 (letter to his son Mikhail, dated February 1, 1830). Dr. Shepperson prints 
in extenso (p. 284) the unpublished letter, preserved in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 33978), 
which Paradise addressed in 1787 from Williamsburg to Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal 
Society, and in which he says: “I wait with impatience to hear of the fate of my most excellent tutor, 
the archbishop of Cherson, which, as his merit is known to you, I have great reason to flatter my- 
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Ill 


Semyon Romanovich Woronzow, born in 1744 and thus almost an exact 
contemporary of John Paradise, belonged to an old and distinguished Rus- 
sian family. His uncle, Mikhail Illarionovich Woronzow, in whose house 
he was brought up, had been Chancellor of the Russian Empire under 
Empress Elizabeth, and in this capacity was for many years responsible 
for Russia’s foreign policy. It was from him that Semyon Woronzow 
learned his first lessons in diplomacy. Semyon’s elder brother, Alexander, 
had preceded him as Russian Envoy at the Court of St. James’s Cin 1762), 
maintained a correspondence with Voltaire, was Minister of Commerce 
under Catherine II and Chancellor under Alexander I. Their sister, the 
famous Princess Dashkov, author of the well-known Memoirs, helped 
Catherine II ascend the throne and for a time enjoyed her favor, and was 
made by her President of the Russian Academy. Unlike her, the two 
brothers did not waver in their loyalty to Peter III, but this fact did not 
interfere with their subsequent careers which they owed entirely to their 
talents. Semyon Woronzow began his as a soldier during the Russo-Turk- 
ish War and used to say later that his heart really lay in the soldierly pro- 
fession. The prominent part played by him in the negotiations for the 
Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainardji with Turkey, in 1774, launched him on a 
diplomatic career. In 1782 he was appointed Russian Envoy at Venice, 
but soon began to complain that there was nothing for him to do there 
and was offered the choice of an ambassadorial post in Paris or London. 
He chose London — largely because from his elder brother he had learned 
to admire and respect England and her institutions, and believed in the 
necessity of Anglo-Russian friendship. He came to England in June, 1785, 
and with but one short interval in 1802, when he paid a visit to his native 


self, will prove prosperous.” Dr. Shepperson makes no comment upon this passage, although the 
reference by Paradise to a Russian Archbishop as his tutor should have aroused his curiosity. The 
“Archbishop” mentioned by Paradise was most probably Nicephoros Theotokis (1731-1800), 
Bishop of Kherson from 1779 to 1786. Born in Corfu, he arrived in Russia in 1776 at the invita- 
tion of his countryman and predecessor at the See of Kherson, Eugenios Bulgaris (1716-1806). 
Theotokis was a man of great learning, author of numerous works in Greek on theology, physics 
and pure mathematics, some of which were published in Leipzig and Halle before his removal to 
Russia. In Constantinople he was renowned as a first-rate preacher. Gervinus calls him “the father 
of positive science in revived Greece.” As a scholar he would have been known to Sir Joseph 
Banks. His elder friend and predecessor Bulgaris, educated at the University of Padua, was also 
a very learned man, author of scientific works in Latin, Greek and Italian. He was at one time 
Catherine ii’s Librarian and at her request translated her famous Instruction from French into 
modern Greek. She also induced him to undertake a translation of Virgil’s Aeneid and Georgics 
into Greek. See on both of them: A. Stourdza, Eugene Boulgaris et N. Théotokis, précurseurs du 
réveil intellectuel et national de la Gréce, Paris, 1839, also literature indicated in Brockhaus & 
Efron, Entsiklopedicheskii Slovar, S.nn. 
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country, resided there until his death in 1832. Long residence in England 
made him admire the country and its institutions even more, and his ene- 
mies sometimes accused him of being “more English than Russian.” He 
married his daughter Catherine off to his friend Lord Pembroke, the eleventh 
Earl, and apparently joined himself the Church of England (probably from 
attachment to his daughter and her children): an entry in the burial acts 
of St. Mary’s New Church, Marylebone, shows that the burial service was 
conducted, not by his old friend and collaborator, Father Yakov Smirnov, 
but by an English clergyman, Rev. John Moore, M.A.*° Woronzow was 
greatly respected in the London society, although to the end of his days 
he could not apparently master the English language, either to write or to 
speak (he spoke and wrote French fluently, and most of his correspondence, 
even private, is in French; he also had a good knowledge of Italian). His 
memory was perpetuated in the name of a London street — Woronzow Road, 
apparently former Mansfield Street where he lived for many years — which 
survives to this day in St. John’s Wood. He had also the freedom of South- 
ampton conferred on him. 

In the spring of 1791, Woronzow, who had always been opposed to 
Count Panin’s anti-British policy of “Armed Neutrality,” and regarded 
friendship and alliance with England as one of the fundamentals of Rus- 
sian foreign policy and of European balance and peace, had to face a great 
crisis in his diplomatic career. England was on the verge of declaring war 
on Russia in support of Turkey. Pitt took an uncompromisingly anti-Rus- 
sian attitude. The British fleet was mobilized and ready to sail for the 
Baltic. Woronzow had an audience with Pitt who was evasive but unyield- 
ing. Woronzow then had a talk with Pitt’s Foreign Secretary, the Duke 
of Leeds, to whom he declared bluntly that, since the British Cabinet was 
blind enough to persist in its warlike measures, he was going to do all in 
his power to inform the British public of their Government's intentions, 
“so contrary to the interests of this country.” He added that by now he 
knew England well enough to realize that the Government and even Parlia- 
ment were powerless unless supported by public opinion which in the final 
analysis governed the country. “I have too good an opinion of the common 
sense of the British public not to hope that a general outcry in the country 
will make you abandon this unjust undertaking,” he told the Foreign Sec- 
retary." The Duke appeared to be “flabbergasted” by Woronzow’s plain 


8°See Aleksandrenko, op. cit., 88. 
31 Arkhiv, VIII, 20. 
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speaking, and refrained from answering. And so the Ambassador of the 
autocratic Russian Empire, by now well versed in the intricacies of the 
political mechanism of constitutional and parliamentary England, which 
at first had seemed to him such a maze of complications,” set about his task 
of mobilizing public opinion against the projected war. He aproached the 
leaders of the Opposition — Fox, Grey, Wyndham — who needed no per- 
suading, for they were themselves opposed to war. On March 29, 1791, 
Fox made his famous speech against Pitt in the House of Commons, and 
the immediate result was the dwindling of Pitt’s majority. “Mr. Fox spoke 
like an angel,” Woronzow wrote to his brother.** But though Fox’s speech 
and the vote in the House, in which many of Pitt’s friends either abstained 
or voted against him, had forced Pitt to back out and withdraw his ulti- 
matum, already on the way to Russia, Woronzow did not deem his task 
accomplished: the fleet was still under sail off Portsmouth, and the war 
threat not over. So the following three months saw Woronzow displaying 
a feverish activity and carrying on a vigorous pro-Russian campaign. He 
had memoranda and pamphlets drawn up, translated and circulated all 
over the country. Articles emanating from his office appeared in various 
newspapers. Public opinion was roused. “No War with Russia” slogans 
were chalked on the walls in the City of London and in Westminster. 
Public meetings were held in several big manufacturing towns, the industrial 
and commercial interests of England being very much at stake in the event 
of Russian war. There was no need for Woronzow to resort to outright 
bribery: he used the “democratic” propaganda weapons he had learned 
to handle and appreciate during his six years in England; and he prided 
himself on the low cost of the whole of this propaganda campaign to the 


82“T was quite unfamiliar with the complex political structure of England, without a profound 
knowledge of which one has to grope about in the dark here,” he wrote in his unfinished auto- 
biography; and he therefore applied himself at once to “a close study of this apparent chaos be- 
neath which, however, is hidden an amazing order,” making it his duty “to become familiar with 
this singular country in order to be of use to my own should the occasion arise” (Arkhiv VIII, 18). 

88 Arkhiv, IX, 190. On June 16, 1791, Catherine wrote to her Chancellor, Count Bezborodko: 
“Write to Woronzow and ask him to get me a white marble likeness of Charles Fox. I should like 
to have it placed on my colonnade between those of Demosthenes and Cicero. By his eloquence 
he saved Russia and his own country from an unjust and groundless war.” The bust of Fox by 
Nollekens, who was a close neighbor and friend of the Paradises, was, if we are to believe Woron- 
zow, presented by Lord Fitzwilliam. The editor of John Thomas Smith’s well-known biography 
of Nollekens says, without indicating his source, that Catherine “had no fewer than twelve busts 
of Mr. Fox in marble, all executed by Nollekens, to give as presents” (J. T. Smith, Nollekens and 
His Times, edited and annotated by Wilfred Whitten, London & New York, 1920 p. 12, foot- 
note). The famous Colonnade at Pavlovsk, where Catherine had the bust of Fox placed, was built 
for her by her Scots architect, Charles Cameron. It was destroyed by the Germans during World 
War II. 
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Russian Court: it came down to a paltry sum of £250. But he and his 
helpers spent many busy days and sleepless nights. One of his chief lieu- 
tenants was John Paradise whose knowledge and literary ability Woronzow 
turned to account. The others were: his secretary Joly, a young Swiss, and 
the Rev. Yakov Smirnov, the Embassy's Chaplain, who later, during Wor- 
onzow’s short disgrace and retirement in the reign of Paul I, acted as 
Chargé d'affaires —a case probably without precedent in diplomatic his- 
tory.* This is how Woronzow himself, in the above quoted letter to his 
brother, after mentioning two other Englishmen who had helped him, de- 
scribes Paradise’s part in this propaganda campaign: 

“There is also a third whom you do not know, but who is well known here among 
scholars, in France, in Italy and in America where he has some property through his 
wife. It is a certain Mr. Paradise. All our compatriots who have been here for fifteen 
years know him well. He has rendered, and is rendering, me services which defy 
description . . . [Here follows Paradise’s history which I quoted above, see p. ........ _— 
G. S.] The latter [John Paradise] was in close relations with Dr. Franklin and Sir 
[John] Pringle who disapproved, just as my friend did, of the American War, during 
which he stayed here and wrote against it.** In the meantime he received no revenue 
from his lands in Virginia which were overrun by friendly and hostile armies, and 
this obliged him to live on what he possessed here, and that he ate up completely. He 
has nothing left but his wife’s property in Virginia. On my arrival here, having often 
seen him at our Church, and heard of the kindness which he had always shown to our 
compatriots, especially to our late Cousin, I made his acquaintance which I found of 
infinite use to me, for it enabled me to meet many highly esteemed scholars; and he 
also gave me information which I cannot obtain elsewhere. This man, since Mr. Pitt's 
outburst against us, has acted with an amazing zeal, trying to convince many members 
of both Houses; he succeeded with regard to several, including Lord Hawk/e/. Every 
day he writes specially several paragraphs for the newspapers with the object of making 
the nation see the danger into which Prussia’s intrigues and acts of violence are 
dragging it. At present he is engaged in translating a pamphlet which Joly has written 
on the basis of the material I supplied to him. Since this pamphlet is supposed to be 
written by an Englishman, and since Mr. Paradise has a vigorous style, I hope that 
it will be effective. It is by such methods that the Prussians and the Swedes tried 
to align the British against us by publishing pamphlets and by translating the in- 
famous work on the Northern balance, which the King of Sweden and Mr. Borch, 
the Prussian Minister at Stockholm, had composed together. You know that it was 


84Father Smirnov arrived in London in 1780 and continued to act as Chaplain until 1837. He 
died in 1840. He was a man of considerable education and helped to guide Russian students in 
England in their studies. He also translated and edited Survey of the Russian Empire, by S. Plesh- 
cheiev (London, 1792) and helped Tooke in the compilation of his History of Russia. Cf. Aleksan- 
drenko, op. cit., 425-428. 

8®This is an interesting reference to Paradise’s writings against the American War, which are 
not known to us.— G. S. 
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a pamphlet that led to the annulment of the trade agreement signed at Utrecht; that 
a pamphlet caused the annulment of the Bill passed in favor of the naturalization 
of Jews; and that, lastly, one of the principal causes of Mr. Fox's downfall seven years 
ago was a pamphlet by Mr. Pulteney. 

Two have appeared already. I am sending them to you (as well as to the Court), 
so that M. Lafermiére** may read them to you. The first is entitled Inquiries into the 
Prospect of a War and into the Conduct of His Majesty's Ministers. It is by a very 
clever young barrister, a friend of Mr. Fox's, at whose dictation he wrote it in one 
night; his name is Adair.*? The second is entitled A Short Seasonable Hint addressed 
to the Landholders and Merchants of Great Britain on the Alarm of a War with 
Russia.** I do not know yet the name of its author. The one which Mr. Paradise is at 
present translating, and which will appear in six days, has for title: Serious Inquiries 
into the Motives and Consequences of the present Armament against Russia.*® 1 am 
giving you the title, because I shall send it to you and to the Vice-Chancellor,* with- 
out mentioning who wrote it, but as a pamphlet published on the topics of the day. 
Those which I am sending you now produced the best possible effect. They are being 
eagerly read, and the Ministers are in a rage, without being able to answer anything. 
I have bought, through Mr. Paradise and other reliable persons, more than 200 copies, 
and through their intermediary have sent them to various people in various counties 
in order to have them distributed everywhere. They have sent them to all their friends 
and acquaintances. Our pamphlet, which will be out in six days, will cost me about 


386A Frenchman who settled in Russia and was a great friend of Alexander R. Woronzow. At 
one time he occupied the post of librarian to Grand Duke Paul, the future Emperor Paul I.— G. S. 

87Subsequently Sir Robert Adair (1763-1855). As a young man he ranked among Fox’s inti- 
mate friends. In the summer of 1791 Fox sent him on a mission to Russia, and this gave rise to all 
sorts of rumors. For his own account of it see Lord John Russell’s Memorials and Correspondence 
of C. J. Fox, vol. ii, appendix. Woronzow speaks of various letters of recommendation which he 
gave Adair (Arkhiv, IX, 196). The title of this pamphlet is given by Woronzow in French as 
Recherches sur l'approche de la guerre et sur la conduite des ministres de S. M. I was unable to 
identify it. Robert Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica; or a General Index to British and Foreign Litera- 
ture, Edinburgh & London, 1824, lists as published in 1791 a pamphlet entitled Remarks on the 
Prospect of a Russian War and a Canada Bill. The biographical notice of Sir Robert Adair in the 
DNB does not ascribe any such pamphlet to him. But, if we are to believe Woronzow, the pamphlet 
was actually composed by Fox himself and dictated by him to Adair. The story of this vigorous 

ropaganda campaign launched by Woronzow has been told in some detail by a modern German 

Pe ay Dr. Dietrich Gerhard, who is now in the United States, in his excellent book, England 
und der Aufstieg Russlands: Zur Frage des Zusammenhanges der europdischen Staaten und ihres 
Ausgreifens in die ausser europdische Welt in Politik und Wirtschaft des 18. Jahnrhunderts, 
Miinchen u. Berlin, 1933. See pp. 253-256. Dr. Gerhard, who drew extensively upon the Woron- 
zow Archives, mentions briefly Paradise’s part in this campaign. 

88] ondon, Debrett, 8vo. 1s., 1791. Cp. Watt, op. cit., s.v. Russia: Politics. 

8°London, Debrett. 8vo. 2s., 1791. Cp. ibid. G. B. Hertz (Hurst) in his well-known British 
Imperialism in the Eighteenth Century, London 1908, speaking of this pamphlet, says that in it 
the arguments against Pitt’s Russian policy “found perhaps most forcible and least exaggerated 
expression,” and “the old test of commercial utility was applied against the Government’s scheme 
with triumphant coldness and calculation” (p. 199). e Russian sources remained unknown 
to Hertz, and he does not mention Woronzow’s, let alone Paradise’s, part in the whole affair. 
Cp. the no of Chapter V of the above quoted work (“The Russian Menace. A Crisis of 1791,” 
150-209). 

*°Count (later Prince) Alexander A. Bezborodko (1747-1799), virtual head of the Collegium 
for Foreign Affairs; under Paul i, Chancellor of the Empire.— G. S$ 
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60 Pounds sterling for about a hundred copies which I shall buy in order to have them 
distributed in the same way throughout the country. All this, added to a gift of a box 
or a watch which I must make to Mr. Paradise, will cost me 130 or 140 Pounds 
sterling which, not wishing to compromise myself with the Court here in case the 
British Minister in Russia gets wind of it, I cannot debit to my special account. If 
the Empress learns one day about my zeal I am satisfied. It is for the same reason 
that I cannot write to the Court about my interview with Mr. Fox, but if in a con- 
versation you inform the Empress about it | shall be obliged to you. 

One thing which seems to me to be of unquestionable utility to the service of Her 
Imperial Majesty, is that she should graciously grant a pension of 150 or 200 Pounds 
sterling to Mr. Paradise. So long as he lives he will be of very great use to me and 
my successors for the good of our service. We could never have either a better pen 
or a more zealous man, and if you have a chance of pointing this out to the Empress 
I feel sure that she will grant this pension without passing it through the Treasury, 
but from her Cabinet, as is the case with the pension of 500 Pounds sterling which 
Baron Dimsdale receives.* 

To eliminate all suspicion that the pamphlet on which Joly and Paradise are work- 
ing emanates from the Russian Legation, the facts which it reports, though true, are 
not given in the authentic form: the statements of our Court have been abridged and 
are not quite in the same form and same wording as in the original; nevertheless their 
meaning is correct, and they appear to have been extracted from British papers. Since 
it is assumed all the time that it was an Englishman who wrote the pamphlet, the 
author does not approve of Armed Neutrality,** but somehow seems to justify it all 
the same. Russia’s commercial relations with England are set out quite clearly; the 
extension of trade with Poland is proved to be chimerical. As for Prussia, she is treated 
according to her deserts but without sourness.”** 


Woronzow then goes on to praise his other collaborators: Joly, Lizake- 
vich,* and Father Smirnov. Of the last he says: 


“He has in his charge the City and the Stock Exchange where he has many friends; 
he acts as messenger between myself and Dimsdale and Jackson;** he also goes to 
Parliament to listen to the debates. As for myself, I say nothing in public; I go regularly 
to Court and am treated admirably by their Majesties. 1 hear that the Prussians are 
furious with my behavior. They would like me to fret, to get angry, to play some 
trick (incartade), but they will not have this pleasure . . .”** 


“1Dr. Thomas (afterwards Lord) Dimsdale (1712-1800), pioneer of the smallpox inoculation, 
who introduced it into Russia.— G. S. 

“This was easy for Woronzow who did not approve of it himself.— G. S. 

48Arkhiv, XXXIV, 469-473. 

*4One of Woronzow’s subordinates at the Embassy. 

*°Dimsdale — Lord Dimsdale’s son, who also helped Woronzow in his campaign. Jackson — 


a London merchant, who was very active in mobilizing business interests against Pitt.— G. S. 


**Arkhiv, XXXIV, 473. 
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On April 19, 1791 COld Style), Alexander Woronzow communicated 
his brother's letter to the Empress, suggesting at the same time that it might 
be premature to grant a compensation to Paradise, “for, if it became public 
knowledge now, his work would no longer have the same effect on the 
London public,” and adding that if the Empress agreed to it her Ambassa- 
dor might perhaps give Mr. Paradise “the necessary assurance.”*” Catherine's 
reaction was quick — she replied the same day by the following note: 


“Count Alexander Romanych, I thank you for your brother's letter which you sent 
me. Thanks to him for his swift and zealous action. Ask him to thank Mr. Fox 
from me for having opened his nation’s eyes and restrained it from an empty quarrel 
with Russia. Take 2,000 roubles from Strekalov and despatch them with the first 
courier to Count Semyon Romanovich to defray his expenses and the first year of 
Mr. Paradise’s pension; and a year from now remind me to have him put down in 


the Cabinet for a pension as a man of letters.”** 


On July 2 (13), 1791, Semyon Woronzow acknowledged to his brother 
receipt of this 2,000 roubles and informed him that, out of this sum, he 
was going to forward £150 to Paradise in a month’s time — “when all pos- 
sible suspicions about his part in our pamphlet will have been forgotten.”” 
At the same time he asked his brother to see to it that the annual pension 
was paid to him regularly each January. About a month later Woronzow 
again referred, in a letter to his brother, to “Mr. Paradise who is so zealous 
for Russia and who was employed by me to translate with elegance and 
vigor from French into English the pamphlet written by M. Joly, and who, 
moreover, has served, is serving, and will always be able to serve our Court 
most usefully . . .”. The money was going to be sent to him as soon as he 
returned from a trip to the country. Woronzow ended this letter by urging 
again a regular payment on a fixed date, “because in this country strict 
punctuality in the payment of a smaller sum is appreciated more than a 
larger sum which is not paid with the same punctuality.” 

There is every reason to believe that the pension was actually paid, for 
three years later, in 1794 (that is, a year before Paradise died), we find 
Paradise again helping Woronzow, this time in watching French revolu- 


4Ibid., 465. Alexander Woronzow’s and Catherine’s letters are written in Russian. 

48] bid., 464. 

4°Arkhiv, IX, 200-201. In this letter Woronzow says that as an ostensible ground for the pen- 
sion he will give Paradise’s assistance to young Russians who were sent to study at Oxford and 
other British Universities. It is quite possible that Paradise did actually help some of them and 
that he thought this a bona fide ground for the pension. Smirnov and Joly were granted a lump 
sum of £200 each in reward for their services in 1791 (see Aleksandrenko, op. cit., p. 402). 

5°Tbid., 210-211, letter dated 8 (19) August, 1791. 
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tionary agents who were suspected of being involved with Kosciuszko’s 
insurgents and of traficking in arms. Woronzow did not approve of his 
Government's Polish policy and in particular of the Second Partition of 
Poland,” but he hated the revolutionary “monsters” of France. In a despatch 
to the Empress, dated October 20 (31), 1794, he informed her that as soon 
as he had heard of the insurrection in Poland he asked his subordinates 
“to keep watch in theatres, in various public places, in coftee-houses, and 
through their friends.” Among those who helped him, “with great zeal,” 
on this occasion he mentions Smirnov, Lizakevich, Nazarevsky (a young 
Embassy clerk and interpreter), and Paradise, adding about the latter: 
“though not in the service, he has long since been attached to Russia and 
receives a pension from Your Imperial Majesty.”** With what feelings did 
Paradise, who described himself to Franklin as “a lover of Liberty,” take 
part in this rather shady business, we do not know. But, although Dr. 
Shepperson insists on Paradise’s sympathies with the French Revolution, 
it is possible to assume that at this stage he shared Woronzow’s aversion 
to its excesses. Nor do we know what induced Paradise, in the first place, 
to accept Woronzow’s offer. Woronzow emphasized Paradise’s sincerity 
and disinterestedness in espousing Russia's cause in 1791, and we have 
no reason to doubt it. At this time he and Paradise were personal friends, 
and it is certain that, in soliciting a pension for Paradise, Woronzow was 
primarily actuated by a genuine desire to help his friend, of whose difficult 
plight he was well aware. Paradise’s religion, and the Russian contacts 
which it enabled him to establish, probably played a large part in his Russian 
sympathies, and the latter need not have clashed with his avowed American 
patriotism. But it is a fact that his close association with Woronzow began 
when he was a broken and dispirited man. The confiscation of his wife's 
property during the American Revolution, his own lack of business sense, 
and Lucy’s extravagant train de vie had brought him to the verge of finan- 
cial ruin. This came on top of a whole sequence of personal disasters: 
the elopement of his elder daughter, the sudden death of the younger 
while he and his wife were in America, the matrimonial squabbles. Lucy's 
rather artless but obstinate attempts to get her husband appointed American 
Minister in London, or, failing that, somewhere on the Continent, had 
fallen through: Jefferson even ceased to answer her long, voluble, incoherent 
and ungrammatical letters. Under the circumstances, Woronzow’s kind 


51Cf. Gleb Struve, “A Chapter in Russo-Polish Relations” in the Russian Review, vol. VI, No. 1 
(Autumn, 1946), pp. 55-68. 
52 Arkhiv, IX, 380. 
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and timely offer of assistance must have come as a welcome relief at a 
moment when things looked blacker than ever. It is possible that Lucy 
played an indirect part in pushing Paradise into the Russian service: a 
social climber, proud of her Virginian ancestry, she always had little use 
for his literary and scholarly pursuits and friends. Also, she was apparently 
on very good terms with Father Smirnov who was, besides, her father con- 
fessor. But in Woronzow’s published correspondence, apart from that first 
letter in which he gives her story, there is never any mention of her: a 
quiet, well-bred man, he probably had little sympathy with her eccentricities, 
and if he continued to help her after her husband’s death, as Dr. Shepper- 
son suggests he did, it was out of his friendship with, and gratitude to, her 
husband. However, in accepting Woronzow’s offer, Paradise was not be- 
traying any principles. He was helping to avert a war with Russia, and 
living up to his cosmopolitan convictions. There was nothing anti-British 
in the work he was asked to do, and even if there had been we know that 
Paradise regarded himself as an American (though Woronzow makes no 
mention of this fact and calls him “an Englishman”). Paradise’s case was 
therefore different from that of his American friend, Dr. Bancroft, who 
helped him greatly in disentangling his financial and matrimonial affairs.” 
Bancroft, who was regarded by Franklin, Jefferson and Washington as a 
genuine American patriot, was in fact playing a double game, being him- 
self in the pay of the British Government, a fact which came to light only 
a hundred years later. That Paradise worked for the Russians and was a 
pensioner of Catherine II was also not disclosed for nearly a hundred years 
(Vol. XXXIV of Woronzow Papers was published in 1887), and even 
then it remained unknown to British and American students. Apparently 
no one suspected Paradise of being a Russian “agent,” though in 1788, dur- 
ing Paradise’s visit to France, John Jay had strong suspicions of him as a 
British spy.** Dr. Shepperson seems to have found no traces of the tran- 
sactions between Paradise and the Russian Government in the vast manu- 
script material he has studied: all such traces must have been carefully 
destroyed by Mrs. Paradise, probably on the advice of Woronzow and 
Smirnov; the latter, as we know, continued to act as her spiritual adviser 
until her return to Virginia in 1805. Whether Mrs. Paradise continued 
to receive her husband’s pension after his death we do not know. And it 
is certainly doubtful whether in Virginia she was able to practice her Greek 


Orthodoxy. 


’8Shepperson, Chapter XV: “Public Enemy and Private Friend,” pp. 351-397. 
*4Shepperson, 151-167. 
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IV 


In Woronzow’s correspondence we also get a brief and tantalizing glimpse 
of Paradise being “consoled,” in a state of distress, by one of Woronzow’s 
friends, Novosiltsov, the future Minister of Alexander I. Novosiltsov 
wrote to Woronzow: 


“Returning from Mr. de M., I found at home Mr. Paradise; as a good Christian 
I did all I could to console and hearten him: I had to take him out for a walk... ”* 


Did Novosiltsov come across Paradise during one of the latter’s frequent 
matrimonial “crises,” or was it merely one of the periodic bouts of hypo- 
chondria, that fashionable malady of the age, to which Paradise, in common 
with Dr. Johnson and Boswell, was subject? Boswell tells us, too, that one 
day he and Paradise “consoled one another” and compared notes. Dr. 


5SArkhiv, XXX, 294. The letter is undated. Mr. P. Bartenev, who edited Woronzow papers 
rather carelessly, ascribes it to 1793. This is, however, impossible, because “Mr. de M.” mentioned 
here is Francisco de Miranda (his name is given in full earlier in the letter), the great South 
American patriot, who in 1793 was in France, having left London on March 19, 1792 (cp. William 
Spence Robertson, The Life of Miranda, 1929, vol. i). The letter must belong to 1790 or 1791: 
late in 1790 Novosiltsov was sent to France to “rescue” his cousin, Count Paul Stroganov, from 
the “clutches” of his Jacobin tutor and friend Romm, and on this occasion visited London (Barte- 
nev himself says the letter must date from this visit, but wrongly places in 1793). Miranda and 
Paradise were probably acquainted through Woronzow. In the same letter Novosiltsov says that 
after he had “consoled” Paradise they both visited Miranda, whom Paradise wanted to see. On 
May 1, 1792, Woronzow’s secretary Joly wrote to Miranda in Paris, thanking him, in the name of 
Lizakevich and Paradise, for “remembering them” in his letter (see Archivo del General Miranda, 
Caracas 1938, tomo XX, 176-177). Miranda, who was in London during the 1791 “Russian 
Armament” crisis, was very active in defending the Russian point of view before Pitt and other 
British statesmen, and Woronzow described him to Bezborodko as a “fanatical” champion of 
Catherine II, and stressed his usefulness as a source of information about the views and intentions 
of the British Cabinet (see Arkhiv, IX, 453-455). Miranda and Paradise must have met a great 
deal at this time. 

Miranda, on one hand, and Woronzow and Paradise, on the other, had another friend in com- 
mon — Col. Jardine, a rather colorful character whom Miranda first met probably in 1785; after 
that they maintained a lively correspondence (cp. Archivo del General Miranda, index). Jardine 
sympathized with the French Revolution, but this did not prevent Woronzow from befriending 
him. He was introduced to Woronzow by Paradise, and Woronzow helped his daughter obtain a 
post of governess in one of the aristocratic girls’ boarding schools in St. Petersburg, and later en- 
gaged her as governess to his own daughter: she “became so identified with our family that my 
daughter, as well as you and her children, regarded her as a relation,” Woronzow wrote in 1830, 
after Miss Jardine’s death, to his son in Russia (Arkhiv, XVII, 594). Miranda and Jardine are not 
mentioned by Dr. Shepperson among Paradise’s friends, and Paradise does not figure in Robertson’s 
Life of Miranda. 

°°Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, Mount Vernon, N. Y., XVI, 200. 
Cp. Shepperson, 399 & ff. 
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Warren, Boswell’s and Paradise’s physician, used to prescribe “an abun- 
dance of wine” as the surest remedy against hypochondria, and at one time 
Paradise followed this prescription religiously, trying to sink his misery in 
wine. But afterwards he advised Boswell “not to seek relief from excess of 
wine.””” 

Dr. Shepperson says that when Paradise died, on December 12, 1795, 
his death “could have occasioned no very great regret among the friends 
who knew and loved him well, for it was only too evident that the cord of 
his earthly happiness had long since loosened and sagged.”** But Woron- 
zow, who was genuinely attached to Paradise, keenly felt his death as the 
loss of a friend. On January 4 (15), 1796, he wrote to his brother: 


“I had the misfortune of losing a friend: it is Mr. Paradise who was strongly at- 
tached to me and who, liking my son, taught him geometry and read with him books 
from which Mishinka benefited a great deal.”** 


This Mishinka, whom Paradise taught geometry and with whom he 
probably read Greek and Latin authors, was the future general, who fought 
at Waterloo by the side of Wellington, and later became Viceroy of the 
Caucasus — Field Marshal Prince Mikhail Woronzow, whom Tolstoy por- 
trayed in his Hadji-Murat. 

Gentle and mild to the point of weakness, endowed with unquestion- 
able social gifts, Paradise was held in great affection by all who knew him. 
Franklin described him as “an amiable and worthy character.”® William 
Short, Jefferson’s secretary, called him “one of the best creatures on earth.”™ 
Jefferson himself, while realizing his shortcomings, felt a great sympathy 
for him and stressed his sensibility of mind. Woronzow always looked 
upon him as a friend rather than an “agent”: he visited his house, dined 
with him at the Royal Society, where Paradise introduced him to several 
outstanding British scholars, introduced Paradise in turn to his Russian 


57Private Papers of James Boswell ..., XVIII, 46. 


58Shepperson, 431. 

59 Arkhiv, IX, 351. 

®°See Shepperson, 168. 

®1]bid., 310. 

62]Jefferson wrote to Paradise’s daughter on July 8, 1788: “Sensibility of mind is indeed the 
parent of every virtue, but it is the parent of much misery too. Nobody is more its victim than 


Mr. Paradise.” (Lipscomb and Bergh, Writings of Jefferson, xix, 45-46; quoted by Shepperson.) 
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and foreign friends, and later, as we saw, engaged him as tutor to his only 
son. It was Woronzow who emphasized Paradise’s “integrity,” and the writer 
of Paradise’s obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine probably had 
him in mind when he said that “a distinguished person” had called Para- 
dise “integrity incarnate.” Paradise expressed his gratitude to Woronzow 
by including him among the nine legatees who each received from him the 
sum of sixteen Pounds with which to buy a mourning-ring.™ 


®8Shepperson, 439. The others were: Jefferson, Bishop Horsley, William Windham, Frederick 
North, Isaac Hawkins Browne, Richard Warburton Lytton, Col. Nathaniel Burwell of Virginia, 
and Bennet Langton. Of Paradise’s relations with Frederick North, later the famous Philhellene, 
comparatively little is known (cp. Shepperson, 427-429), but they possessed much that was mu- 
tually attractive. In 1791, North became an ardent convert to the Greek Orthodox faith, and in 
the same year, on the occasion of the Peace of Galatz, he wrote a Greek ode to Catherine ii. A 
copy of this Ode in the Library of the British Museum bears a friendly dedication to Father Yakov 
Smirnov. When North died, in 1827, it was Father Smirnov who administered to him the last 
sacraments and conducted the funeral service. 
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FLORA’S DICTIONARY. 


BY MRS. E. W. WIRT, 


OF VIRGINIA. 


EaSTERE THEY TALE PLOWERA, 
TELL GARLAND, THEIR LOVES 49D 
BACHE BLOSSOM THAT BLOOMS IN THEIR GARDEN BOWKRS 
Om ITO LEAVES A MYSTIC LANGUAGE 


BEAUTIFUL LawoVAGR! LOVES PECULIAR OWN. 
BOT FOR THE COLD, THE CARELESS, TO '¥raRT, 
SWEET TUK LawoUAGE OF THE 


‘THEW GATHER & WREATH FROM THE GARDEN BOWERS, 
TELL TUE Wise OF THT BEART FLOWERS.—Pereival. 


BALTIMORE: 
PUBLISHED BY LUCAS BROTHERS, 


NO. BALTIMORE STREET. 
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MRS. WIRT AND THE LANGUAGE OF THE FLOWERS 


by Saran P. Stetson* 


Tue literary Annuals that flourished so genteely during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century had one small off-shoot, a sport — neither wholly 
literary, wholly scientific, nor yet original — a curiosity that became mod- 
erately popular over a space of years, then vanished. These Floral Diction- 
aries, Flower Interpreters, Lexicons, differed from the general run of An- 
nuals in that the theme, instead of broad generalities in the way of litera- 
ture — prose, poetry and essay — was the interpretation of a romantic lan- 
guage, the Language of the Flowers. 

The Annuals themselves, those beautifully bound, finely phrased and 
illustrated volumes, books which any gentleman could safely present to 
his lady, a teacher to a promising pupil, an uncle to a favorite niece, were 
often titled in such a fashion as to give the impression of treatises, concerned 
with some especial sort of flowering plant. But the Rose of Sharon, The 
Lily, the Forget-me-not seldom treated of anything but the flowers of poetry 
and sensibility; from the Atlantic Souvenir' on, they contained much of the 
indigenous literature of the time, which, mixed with selections from Eng- 
lish authors, set the fashion for the American reading public. A successful 
book might be imitated many times, reissued with slight change of text, 
a few more pictures, a new cover, a more appealing name: all of them had, 
however, one attribute in common — they were entirely and completely 
elegant. With bindings of morocco, or tooled and gilded leather, occasion- 
ally studded with mother-of- pearl insets, with excellent paper, engravings 
taken from famous paintings, and colored illustrations which, while crude, 
were always colorful and arresting, the literary Annuals formed the taste 
of the country, particularly the taste of the ladies. 

For such books were perfectly suited to 19th century Romanticism, ro- 
manticism which demanded only delicate and refined employment for 

*Sarah P. Stetson (Mrs. John Minor Stetson), B.S. and M.S. in Landscape Architecture, Penn- 
sylvania State College, was formerly Librarian of the Landscape Architecture Library, University 
of Illinois. Mrs. Stetson, now a resident of Williamsburg, Virginia, has contributed articles on 
qiuke landscape architecture, history and biography to Agricultural History, Pennsylvania 

agazine of History and William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series. 

1The Atlantic Souvenir, a Christmas and New Year's Offering. (Philadelphia, 1826-32.) 
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ladies. “To woman it belongs to sooth the couch of sickness, to minister 
to the wants of declining age, to diffuse around the fireside an air of cheer- 
fulness and comfort.”* Gift books were aimed directly at the bias and the 
presumed intelligence of their feminine readers — piety, the perfections of 
childhood, domestic virtue, the love of flowers. Flowers, especially pretty 
and delicate and refined, seemed particularly appropriate objects of female 
admiration and contemplation. 

The popularity of the Annual, and the sudden rise of interest in the 
language of the flowers led quickly to the issuing of separate books, books 
designed for the sole purpose of studying this new and appealing vocabu- 
lary. The idea that flowers might convey emotions other than the obvious 
one of admiration flourished chiefly in the thirties and forties; there was 
some slight, artificially induced recrudescence during the next decade. It 
was an excellent discovery on the part of the publishers, for it fitted well 
into the spirit of the times, gave a decided impetus to the reading of senti- 
mental poetry, furnished light, agreeable employment for the ladies. It 
also brought confusion to the gentlemen, who found themselves confronted 


with the assigning of specific meanings to the posies in their offered bouquets. 


II 


This custom of reading a definite sentiment into the most commonly 
found flowers of garden and roadside is supposed to have originated in the 
Orient. “A bouquet is a discourse with its exordium and its peroration, 
each flower is a Ciceronian period” a French writer declaimed. “In the midst 
of a parterre, the women of the east find a library.”* American women were 
eager to adopt such a delightful pastime; the language of the flowers became 
the language of the ladies, with vocabulary, sentiments, shades and distinc- 
tions of meaning. 

It was not, at best, an extensive vocabulary, and it applied for the most 
part to the stronger emotions — love, hate, despair, grief, laid heavy em- 
phasis on the vicissitudes of Love. There was small possibility of the carry- 
ing on of long, general conversations by nosegay; American women could 
not pretend to the erudition of the Moslem woman mentioned by the above 
writer. This harem beauty, after a long and voluble flirtation with a Gallic 
gentleman, during which she disclosed, by means of appropriate and enor- 
mous sheaves of flowers, her entire history, hopes, and future fears, was 


2Mrs. Lincoln, Distinguished Women of the South, p. 189. 
3Southern Literary Messenger, VII (May-June, 1841), p. 385. 
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finally rescued by him from the Nile. She had been tossed there, sewed 


into a sack, in cheerful company with a cat and a viper, by her understand- 
ably indignant husband. The denoumént is disappointing; she spent the 
rest of her life teaching the women of France her language of the flowers 
—there is no mention of similar tragic consequences or romantic rescues. 

Some of the meanings attached to particular flowers were imported di- 
rectly from the East; others had, for generations, been applied by the West 
to especial blooms, as the rose for love, the lily for purity, the laurel for 
fame. A large percentage of the meanings were manufactured outright by 
the makers of the dictionaries, either from fancied resemblances in the 
plants themselves to some sentiment — such as the yew tree for “Sorrow 
deeply rooted,” derived from the manner in which the yew establishes 
itself for apparent eternity — or to sheer inability to find any plant with 
proper characteristics, and the further necessity for using a well-known 
flower. The British poets were a mine from which a whole mass of deri- 
vations were taken, derivations not always appropriate, botanically or other- 
wise, but at least reasonably well known and available. Mrs. Wirt,* in 
her preface to Flora’s Dictionary, acknowledged that “very few emblems 
have been attached without reason”; such reason was often dim and obscure. 

As the rose was the acknowledged symbol of love, the changes on it were 
rung long and fully. It was a brave lover who dared send his mistress a 
bouquet of roses culled hap-hazard from the garden, for there was an even 
chance that insult, not praise might be so offered. The white rose means 
—usually—“I am worthy of you,” but if withered, “I am in despair.” If 
entirely dead it spelled the stern admonition that “death is preferable to 
the loss of innocence,” certainly an unusual sentiment for a passionate lover 
to offer outright. And not only had he to be certain of the absolute fresh- 
ness of his gift, he had also to see that the flowers were in the exact stage of 
development for his message; a white rosebud meant “too young to love”; 
a rosebud—color unspecified, admiration only. If half-blown, it spelled 
Love, but full-blown, ENGAGEMENT. Miss Alcott employs this custom, bor- 
rowing from an older author, in her Jo's Boys. A bud, a half-blown and a 
full-blown rose were made into a nosegay and offered as a floral proposal; 
complete acceptance was shown by the recipient's wearing it above her heart. 
No wonder Mrs. Wirt in later editions of her book reduced drastically the 
dictionary of roses; too much confusion had resulted to the unfortunate 


bouquet-makers. 


4Elizabeth Gamble Wirt, Flora’s Dictionary (1829). 
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Although the main object of the books on floral interpretation was this 
pleasant reading of meanings into selected flowers, there was also some 
slight effort to introduce a more practical and scientific turn to the reading 
of the ladies. Botany, as such, had to be presented apologetically, delicately, 
for, just as gardening soiled the hands and allowed the coarsening of the 
complexion, dissection and classification affronted feminine sensibility. 
“I should as soon think of carving neighbor Simpson’s dear little baby to 
pieces, to study practical anatomy, as pulling one of my precious flowers 
apart, to count its slender stamens,”” one outraged reader — who signed 
herself “Wildflower” — declared with much emphasis. So, if botany crept 
in, as it often did, it was either in timid placating apology, or with a devil- 
may-care attitude on the part of an editor who had a strong urge for in- 
tellectual uplift. 


American gallants undoubtedly made some use of this sentimental lan- 
guage of the flowers in their choice of blossoms for the popular nosegays 
of the time; a far easier employment of it was to buy one of the many dic- 
tionaries to present instead. This provided the foundation for a sort of 
parlour game, a sort of “elegant extracts” to furnish excellent amusement 
and sport for winter evenings or rainy afternoons. 


Il 


While certainly to be classed as “presentation books,” the volumes on 
flower language were not issued yearly, as were the similar compilations 
of poetry and prose known as the Annuals, but only as the demand seemed 
to justify new editions. And frequent editions were needed — a few books 
ran to ten editions and fifty thousand copies; others had a briefer vogue. 
A good many of them, of various degrees of elaborateness, were published 
in America.® Of them, only a few had sufficient individuality to merit par- 
ticular notice; they were generally cut to the same stereotyped pattern, 
varied only in the number and quality of the poets, the illustrations, and 
the erudition of the editor. 

Some of the better known dictionaries were those of Mrs. Hale, Catherine 
Waterman Esling, Lucy Hooper, Henrietta Dumont. Sometimes a lone 
man invaded this peculiarly feminine field. John S. Adams, better known 


5The Horticulturist, [V (June, 1850), p. 546. 
6Fifty, according to Ralph Thompson, American Literary Annuals and Gift Books (New York, 
1936), p. 17. 
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for his writings on music, issued a flower annual, less of a dictionary, more of 
a general work, remarkable chiefly for its miniature size.’ 

Mrs. Hale, the redoubtable editor of Godey’s, went into the matter with 
much more care and completeness.* She wished to instruct the youth of 
America, dedicating the first edition to them with the expressed hope of 
increasing their botanical knowledge, stating — incorrectly — that such a 
union of botany and poetry had never before been attempted, and that 
to the pieces of “grave and pious cast of thought,” the evergreens of litera- 
ture, she had added roses.’ She likewise thought it high time that “our 
people should express their own feelings in the sentiment and idiom of 
America”; her reasons for preferring the twenty-four classes of Linnaeus 
are not quite so lofty — “twenty-four seems most gracefully to round the 
number of classes, and other botanists do not agree on numbers.”?° 

Flora’s Interpreter had a most unexpected vogue, and a vogue which 
caused distress to Mrs. Hale; it was pirated widely. She bemoaned the fact 
that although she had first choice in the field of compilation, she got no 
credit for it and no renumeration from the pirated editions. Her own copious 
samplings of the British poets seem to have given her no similar pangs; she 
argued that since Flora’s Interpreter had been sold widely in London with- 
out a penny’s return to her, such appropriation was just retaliation. When, 
in 1848, she put out a new edition, an edition with the added attraction of 
a Fortuna Flora, the mystical language of the flowers, together with the 
most elaborate directions for the sending and interpretation of bouquets, 
she took proper precautions. All anonymous contributions were plainly 
stated to be written by Mrs. Hale, directly for the purpose they served. 
“Those who borrow will know from whom they borrow,” she added, in 
omnious warning.” 

Twenty-four-year-old Lucy Hooper produced, just before her death, a 
definite gift article in The Lady's Book of Flowers and Poetry.” Heavy 
with verse and elegance, elaborate in color plates, it had the special attrac- 
tion of original contributions from several well-known poets, Bryant and 
Charles F. Hoffman in particular. Bryant's Death of the Flowers occupied 
a large part of the section reserved for Dirge. Henrietta Dumont gave 
rather longer excerpts, with occasional fables and stories in her Floral 


7John S. Adams, Flora’s Album (Boston, 1847, also 1848). 

8Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, Flora’s Interpreter (1832, reissued Boston, 1849). 
Introduction. 

10] bid. 

l1[bid. (1848 ed.), Introduction. 

12Lucy Hooper, ed., The Lady's Book of Flowers and Poetry (New York, 1849). 
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Offering.”* Catherine Waterman, better known as Mrs. Esling, a poetess 
of such “tender and heart stirring lines”* as “Brother come home,” had 
perceived in 1839 that the time was ripe for the marriage of flowers and 
poetry, and issued her Flora’s Lexicon then.’? Her comments were original 
and refreshing; she had considerable difficulty in securing appropriate poems, 
and said so frankly. It may be that she failed to select the proper flowers, 
for of the cyclamen, a plant that does not lend itself too well to verse, unless 
perhaps the limerick, she expressed a hope that “the poets will not longer 
remain too diffident to let this pretty plant escape the harmony of their song, 
since we cannot find a line to form a motto.”"® Some of the symbolism 
escaped her completely — as it well might have done — the hundred leaf 
rose, emblem of grace, puzzled her; other roses were, in her opinion, far 
more worthy of such an attribute. The musk rose lacked freshness, should 
not be, in her opinion, used. Her book — she seems to have read and ex- 
tracted Miss Twamley copiously'’—is an amusing mixture of poetry, 
ancient allusions, and practical earthy comments. 

Mrs. Dinnies laid no claim that her Floral Year'* was improving to the 
mind. It was no elaborate effort, she did not even allude to the fact that 
flowers had botanical names; she stated bluntly that she had no intention 
of classifying the flowers “according to the Linnaean or other systems, I 
have carefully avoided it.” Her object was merely to improve a love of 
flowers by putting literary gems before her readers. “Our fair country- 
women would do well to cultivate more generally their mute companions 
in their social sitting room,” she admonished. “I love flowers,” she explains, 
pensively, “so tranquilizing and refining.” Mrs. Hale and others had done so 
well by the more learned side of the language of the flowers, that she had 
no incentive for making a new and similar book, she added. “My object 
has simply been to gather a bouquet for every month of the year, of those 
flowers which were most common and familiar to every one; and adopting 
from some one of the various Floral Lexicons the sentiments ascribed to 
them, to illustrate each by an original poem.” Nothing, she stated, em- 
phatically, would have induced her to attempt a work of this sort, but the 
determination to have it wholly original, nothing borrowed but the senti- 


13Henrietta Dumont, The Language of the Flowers, the Floral Offering (Philadelphia, 1853). 
M4Catherine May, The American Female Poets (Philadelphia, 1849), p. 328. 

15Catherine Waterman, Flora’s Lexicon (Philadelphia, 1839). 

p. 70. 

17Louisa Anne Twamley, The Romance of Nature (London, 2nd ed., 1836). 

18Mrs. Anna Peyre Dinnie, The Floral Year (Boston, 1847). 
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ment, “each flower with its particular poem, each poem with its own 


peculiar train of thought.” 


I seldom care if strangers praise 
My lute’s unbidden song, 

Its simplest and its proudest lays 
To those I love belong.!9 


She did include at least one poem not her own — “graceful lines” written 
by a gentleman to a friend who had just lost a very young child. It had 
never been published, but its counterpart certainly had appeared in many 
of the annuals. The flower was the daisy,'the meaning, innocence. 


Thus sternly the Angel of Death o’er us rushing 

With a voice like the tempest, a frown like the cloud 
Waved its wing o’er our flower, its bright petals crushing, 
To repose on the sward ’neath a gossamer shroud.”° 


Since her own poems were written especially for the occasion and not, 
as in so many of the compilations, lifted from their context and twisted to 
serve the purpose, they did have the merit of fitness. And they were much 
in the mood of the times, graceful, appropriate, of no particular worth. 
Her own summing up of her status as a poetess is well-expressed in her lines 
on contentment, as exemplified by the hydrangea: “I am most happy now” 


she exclaims 
But now my days glide on, 
Gently, in calm domestic life, 
Without one laurel won, 
A simple, unaspiring wife: 
All dreams of fame are gone.*! 


One of the first, if not the earliest American book on the language of 
the flowers was that of Mrs. Wirt, also a “simple unaspiring wife,” but, 
unlike Mrs. Dinnies, one who had never even dreamed of fame. Flora’s 
Dictionary was written with no idea of publication, merely for the amuse- 
ment of her own large family and their many friends, and for her own 
entertainment in finding and extracting suitable poetic sentiments. This 
lady-like diversion had unexpected results; the young people who partook 
were so much struck with it they demanded copies, copies which Mrs. Wirt 
made herself, by hand, a complete labor of love. 

19A]] quotations from The Floral Year, Introduction. 


20[bid., p. 53. 
21[bid., p. 195. 
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It was one of these copies which came to rest in Boston, with a result 
not uncommon in that literary conscious city; it found its way into print. 
There had been no effort, desire, or even knowledge on the part of the 
modest author for such a state of affairs; indeed, she felt herself obliged to 
explain fully that she had never aspired to publication, that it had been 
thrust upon her unbeknownst, and that she had no idea of exploiting any 
literary egotism. She did admit, with some slight pride, that the printed 
copies were of “great neatness and beauty of type and paper”; the mere 
fact that Boston had found the compilation worthy of issue gave her courage 
to attempt publication herself. So the scope of the small dictionary was en- 
larged; from an “embryonic bud”” it became a full-blown flower, issued by 
Fielding Lucas in Baltimore about 1829, with the further apology that 
such a step had been taken only because of increased difficulties in the 
making of further copies by hand. 

Flora’s Dictionary carried only the simple, genteel statement that it was 
written “by a lady,” so displaying that literary coyness of authorship charac- 
teristic of the times. No drunken husband, aged ailing mother or small 
suffering children caused Mrs. Wirt to write for their support — factors 
which caused other incognito authors to state frankly that they wrote only 
because compelled ‘to do so by dire poverty. Not until the book had run 
through a number of editions did Mrs. Wirt’s name appear, and then as 
“Mrs. E. W. Wirt of Virginia.” No doubt even then she felt as uncom- 
fortable about such publicity as did Caroline Gilman, who stated that when 
her verses were surreptitiously published in a newspaper she wept bitterly, 
and was as alarmed as if detected in male attire. 

No one could have been better fitted to write a book for the entertain- 
ment, employment and possible education of polite society than Elizabeth 
Wirt, for she had a definite place in such society herself. Born Elizabeth 
Washington Gamble, in Richmond, Virginia, in 1785, she was seven- 
teen when she married the Clerk of the House of Delegates, that promis- 
ing and lively young widower, William Wirt. He was more than ten years 
her senior, fond of good company, good wine, good cigars — in fact, his 
reputation was so very genial that Colonel Gamble, his prospective father- 
in-law had entertained some doubts about him. Wirt, however, proved the 
most model and devoted of husbands, centered his life around the gentle, 
affectionate lady, making no real move without consulting her wishes. And 


22Flora’s Dictionary, Preface. 
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her devotion to him was so intense she would, he once stated, follow him 
not only to the end of the earth, but the center of it. 

However, at the test, it was Wirt who stayed in place, rather than Mrs. 
Wirt who travelled after him. When, early in their married life, he had 
the sudden vision of emigration to Kentucky and mirages of wealth to be 
found there, Elizabeth Wirt made no demur; but the whole scheme was 
immediately shelved when she was discovered in tears over the prospect of 
separation from family and friends. Kentucky, he announced, with his 
customary rebounding cheerfulness, could not really produce the prosperity 
to be found in Virginia. Even after the attorney generalship was offered 
William Wirt in 1817, accepted, and he was in Washington househunting, 
he offered to resign the office; he knew the newspapers would give him an 
unmerciful lashing for such fickle and undignified procedure, he knew also 
her quiet, but heartsick reaction and resignation to a new way of life — “I 
would rather be lashed to the very bone than see you unhappy,” he wrote 
her.” She did go to Washington, however, and later, Baltimore, where 
she established herself completely. Later, on a trip, even surrounded by 
her family, she could not rid herself of her yearning for more familiar sur- 
roundings; the summer excursion, intended for Canada, was broken off 
after the battlefield of Saratoga had been visited. Mrs. Wirt was so very 
homesick it seemed cruel to take her further. 

The family — there were twelve children — was not only grounded in 
polite accomplishments, but in the classics as well. Wirt held definite and 
unusual notions as to the education of daughters; instead of turning them 
loose in society at the customary age of fourteen, he insisted they be taught 
until they were seventeen. At the age of ten Laura, the eldest, was reading 
Virgil, though her careful father saw to it that she also learned the more 
usual employments of her sex. The youngest daughter, Agnes, became her 
father’s companion, his right hand, he called her; she docketed his papers, 
got ready the books he needed in his cases, made notes for him, and studied 
in his office. Her death at sixteen was a blow from which he never recovered. 

The various branches of polite learning were directed by Wirt himself; 
he sat among them to do his own reading and writing, having prudently 
set aside a room for the purpose, well removed from all outside temptations, 
on third floor, sixty feet from the ground. He could claim some literary 
reputation, particularly, in his own estimation, with his life of Patrick 
Henry* — but nothing gave him more satisfaction than the accomplish- 


John P. Kennedy, The Life of William Wirt (Philadelphia, 1851), II, 33. 
24William Wirt, Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry (Philadelphia, 1817). 
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ments of his family, in each and every line. They were a musical lot: 
Mrs. Wirt had taken piano lessons from Vogel, whom her husband con- 
sidered the finest male performer he had ever heard; the children played the 
flute and other instruments. It was a close knit, affectionate group, fascinat- 
ing to visit, a gratifying household in which to live. Wirt could not even 
take his nap in comfort when in solitary state away from home, he failed to 
enjoy the theatre when forced to attend by himself, he missed the gay noise, 
the banter, the excited plans, the constant flow of visitors. And the family 
filled Mrs. Wirt’s life; when Laura married and left to live in Florida, her 
mother refused for days to join the gathering in the parlour; every memento 
of the absent one caused her to burst into fresh tears. 


IV 


It is quite obvious that Mrs. Wirt did not share Elizabeth Bennet’s con- 
viction that one good sonnet would starve any but the most robust love, for 
she sprinkled couplets, stanzas and extracts across her sentimental pages with 
a most liberal hand. Good, solid reflections they were for the most part — 
Shakespeare, Byron, Dryden, Milton, with that seasoning of Aeschylus and 
Horace which might be expected in a family so devoted to the classics. With 
the exception of an occasional line from G. P. Morris, Halleck and Mrs. 
Sigourney, contemporary American authors were not much in evidence. 
Neither did she lean as heavily on feminine inspiration as did similar 
compilers; it was difficult to exclude Mrs. Barbauld and Felicia Hemans; 
they pointed up several flowers with admirable results. 

There was, however, one British poetess for whom Mrs. Wirt seems to 
have had a tremendous admiration, considering the number of times she 
quotes her in the Dictionary. Letitia E. Landon McClean, though casually 
dismissed today, was, as LEL, very much the vogue then; even as late as 
1849 she was described as among those “a discriminating public has sanc- 
tioned as standard.”” Her poetry was referred to recently as “watered 
down Hemans,” which sums it up both succinctly and literally, for there 
is certainly an abundance of moisture in the poems, the moisture of sensi- 
bility. One of her most popular works, The Little Shroud is a bitter com- 
plaint by a recently buried child that he cannot sleep, his shroud is so wet 
with his mother’s tears; this same lachrymose tendency is found in all her 
works. She could be arch, though, “Oh! man has power of head and hand 
— Heart is woman’s dower,” was selected by Mrs. Wirt to illustrate “Female 


2The Poetical Works of Mary Howett, Eliza Cook and LEL (Boston, 1849), Foreword. 
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ambition” and the white hollyhock. She could also moralize, with ques- 
tionable rhyme, as in the couplet used with the carnation pink 


Oh! where on the earth is the truth that may vie, 
With woman's love and long constancy. 


But in general she much preferred to think that 


Love’s haunted visions 
Ever end in weeping.” 


The thing that sets Mrs. Wirt’s book apart from the general run of floral 
dictionaries is her inclusion of what might be called “poetry for home con- 
sumption.” She levied largely on the circle of friends for whom the book 
was first written, carefully hiding their identity with initials or asterisks. 
Her husband, who might have been expected from his literary status to 
furnish plenty of material, was of very little help; he could write sparkling 
prose, but was the first to admit that he was no poet; in his own words, he 
could not ride Pegasus further than from the horse-block to the gate, and 
the horse-block was a necessity, he could not even vault into the saddle, 
but must climb up, painfully. He could, when the occasion demanded it, 
turn off facile lines of doggerel, such as his reply to St. George Tucker's 
Pindaric Ode, but no book of floral symbolism would give room to such 


lines as 
Thus, sir, instead of brilliant witticisms 
I greet you with a set 
As dull as poet ever yet did fret, 
Of hypercriticisms. 
Alas! — what stuff I write! 
Heigh ho! — Good night.?’ 


In later editions Mrs. Wirt did identify a few of these local authors more 
fully. C ---e was Cruse, undoubtedly Peter Hoffman Cruse, for ten years 
editor of the Baltimore American. S ---n became T. Swann, probably the 
Thomas Swann who was later Governor of Maryland. And SPC who had 
the lion’s share of the entries, was completely identified as Salmon P. Chase. 

Chase had been a law student under Wirt, though, by his own admission, 
very little direction of his studies had been done by that gentleman, and 
very little work done by himself. Light literature was much more to his 
liking at the time; he was never better pleased than when in the gay company 


26All of LEL’s lines are from Flora’s Dictionary. 
27Kennedy, II, 381. 
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at the Wirts, and one of what his biographer calls his “literary exercises of 
this period” was a poem addressed to Catherine and Elizabeth Wirt, a poem 
which appeared later in the newspapers. It was written very much in the 
feeling and popular meter of the period, with a certain degree of romanti- 
cism, but also with a much better sense of rhyme and rhythm than many of 
its contemporaries. Mrs. Wirt used it freely, she also made good use of other 
verses by Chase, verses which had the advantage of the author’s own sanc- 
tion for their particular employment. 


There was that in her dark, bright, joyous eyes, 
And in the expression of her speaking face, 
Where, ’mid the graces dwelt perpetual smiles — 
And the pure light that evermore pours out 

From the mind’s fountains — that demanded more 
Than the cold name of beauty which may be 
The attribute of beings whom no ray 

Of intellect illumines, and no charm 

Of loveliness invests . . . *9 


This was used to express the spirit of mignonette. The lines for cedar have 
a certain kinship with the much quoted “loaf of bread and thou” of the 


Rubaiyat 
Thou art my light of life! without thee, bliss, 
Even the bliss of angels, were but pain; 
But with thee, earth hath not a wilderness 


So dark, but ’twould be blessed paradise.*° 


Mrs. Wirt may not have taken her book seriously in the first editions, 
but there is ample evidence that once assured of the need and the popularity 
of the volume, she spared no trouble to make it outstanding. The annotated 
copy, supposedly in the author's own handwriting, from which the third 
edition was prepared, certainly is the work of a most painstaking and careful 
and educated person; the marginal comments are illuminating, the bits of 
paper fixed with wafers over deleted poems, the sprightly notes to the printer 
make it more excellent reading than the final finished product. “Note; 
Greek names to be printed in English characters so as to enable the unlearned 
to trace the resemblances in sound and sense between the two languages.”™ 


28] bid. 

29]. W. Schucker’s Life of Salmon P. Chase (New York, 1874), p. 26. 

31Flora’s Dictionary y 1832). Copy in the manuscript collection of the 
College of William and Eiheny. All quotations following are from this copy. 
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The first edition had very short botanical and informative notes on the 
flowers employed; later editions carried much more information, all pains- 
takingly correct, occasionally illuminated by flashes of Mrs. Wirt’s own 
decided opinions. “This digression will, I hope be excused,” she begs, 
after commenting at too great a length upon something she has just read 
yet did not refrain from adding to her remarks. Her carefulness is also 
apparent in her constant references to books which “have just been ex- 
amined” for the important information. She is justly indignant with Dr. 
Johnson for his famous pronouncement on oats — “an offensive definition” 
she calls it, traced directly to various botanical authorities, and “not quite 
so original a piece of wit as it has been thought.” A personal bias is evi- 
dent in her definition of parsley: “it has the reputation of being a great 
purifier of the breath from the smoke of a cigar,” as her dislike of tobacco 
was well known Wirt had moderated his own use of it, though expressing 
his playful fear that the snuff sellers would be ruined by his abstinence. 
All plants that she regarded as common she dismissed with “too well- 
known to require botanical description.” As ntific botany, the book 
can hardly be regarded as a text, but as a botany especially designed for 
the ladies, it was an excellent presentation, even to the life of Linnaeus 
which opens the book. There are occasional flashes of wit, and evidence 
that Mrs. Wirt was not entirely in sympathy with the literature of the 
times; she remarks on the wall-flower that it is “the flower with which 
romantic writers embellish all decaying embattlements, falling towers, and 
monastic ruins.” But in general the tears of sensibility flow gently through- 
out the book. 

This delightful mixture of stray botanical items, poetry, historical in- 
formation and personal reactions, written in a style that conveys a softly- 

ncilled picture of the gentle, sentimental writer, had, as did its companion 
books, small influence on the literature, the science, or the manners of the 
period before the Civil War. But in their company it does reflect, mirror- 
like, something of the charm, the spirit, the emphasis on elegance in the 
society of that time. 


| 


THOMAS RODERICK DEW: PHILOSOPHER 
OF THE OLD SOUTH 


by Harrison* 


Vircinia was a center of considerable antislavery agitation before 1830. 
The Old Dominion could boast of a long line of illustrious sons who had 
decried Negro bondage, and many a great planter anticipated the day when 
some general scheme of emancipation would free him of his slaves. Then 
came the famous Nat Turner revolt, which many Virginians believed was 
instigated by Northern abolitionists, and a surge of rabid antislavery ex- 
position from the new Garrisonian school; like a ponderous flood-swollen 
river which slices through constraining banks, the tide of opinion changed 
until throughout Virginia and the South only small scattered voices were 
raised to protest against the “peculiar institution.” Almost simultaneously 
there came a realization of the close entanglement of slavery with the eco- 
nomic life of the section; men such as Calhoun decided that the true inter- 
ests of the South lay in the production of a few great staples and not in an 
emulation of the then developing diversified agro-industrial system of the 
North." 

In such a period of intellectual flux a clearly enunciated doctrine which 
crystallizes and clarifies public opinion may find an enthusiastic reception, 
and one man may do much to channelize the turbulent flood of nebulous 
thought. So it was with Thomas R. Dew, and the pro-slavery philosophy 
which he pronounced in the early years of the 1830’s became a Southern 
touchstone. 

Thomas Roderick Dew, son of a large slave and land owner, was born 
December 5, 1802, in King and Queen County, Virginia. Even as a boy 
he inclined toward a sober temperament and sedate activities; books, espe- 
cially histories, were his favorite loves, and it occasioned little surprise when 


he entered William and Mary College when only fifteen. Three years 


*Mr. Harrison’s undergraduate work was done at Western Kentucky State College and his 
advanced work at New York University. He is now teaching history in the last named institution. 
1For a detailed account of the rise of pro-slavery thought see William S. Jenkins, Pro-Slavery 
Thought in the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1935), 65-78. Jenkins contends that the “positive good” 
theory was a product of state and local factors in the 1820's and antedated the Garrisonian movement. 
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later, following his graduation, he toured Europe for his health, but during 
his two years on the Continent, he continued his studies in the German 
universities. 

In 1827 he was appointed professor of “History, Metaphysics, Natural 
and National Law, Government, and Political Economy” at William and 
Mary at a salary of $1,000 per year. One of the best scholars of his day, 
he developed his courses into ones of importance; his history lectures were 
modern in method and content and formed probably the most compre- 
hensive course then available in that field at any American college.’ His 
students learned to search for parallels between ancient history and politics 
and the history and politics of their own day. Professor Dew was also an 
ardent believer in free trade; the Wealth of Nations was his text in Political 
Economy, and his lectures on the tariff system were thought to have exerted 
considerable influence in forming state opinion.* 

During the 1831-32 session of the Virginia legislature the prime atten- 
tion of the members and of the state revolved upon a full dress debate of 
slavery. The issue received probably as frank and complete discussion as 
it ever underwent, but the pro-slavery forces were already too strong, and 
the plans presented for emancipation were smothered under adverse votes. 
Governor John Floyd was absorbed at the time in national politics, so he 
wrote Dew in April, 1832, suggesting that the professor direct his attention 
to an analysis of the subject debated during the past legislative session. 
The tall, angular Dew —he bore a striking resemblance to Lincoln’ — 
pondered the question for a time, then began to write. 

In September, 1832, an unsigned article appeared in the American 
Quarterly Review which stated that since the Virginian legislature had 
opened the question, “we shall therefore waive all considerations of a pru- 
dential character which have heretofore restrained us and boldly grapple 
with the abolitionists on this great question.” The article was expanded to 


2D. Ralph Midyette, Jr., “Thomas Roderick Dew,” John P. Branch Historical Papers of Randolph- 
Macon College, III, No. 1 (Richmond, 1909), 5-7. National Cyclopaedia of American Stagupho, 
III (New York, 1893), 235-36. Dictionary of American Biography, Ill (New York, 1930), 266. 

8Joseph C. Robert, “The Road from Monticello,” Historical Papers of the Trinity College His- 
torical Society, Series XXIV (Duke University Press, 1941), 46. 

4Midyette, op. cit., 7-8. Dew, Lectures on the Restrictive System (Richmond, 1829). See espe- 
cially lectures III, IX, and X. Another of his pioneer works was Digest of the Laws, Customs, Man- 
ners, and Institutions of the Ancient and M Nations. 

5Charles H. Ambler, Life and Diary of John Floyd (Richmond, 1918), 92. 

®Lyon G. Tyler, “Early Courses and Professors at William and Mary College,” William and 
Mary Quarterly Historical Magazine, Series 1, XIV, No. 2 (October, 1905), 71-83. One icy morn- 
ing when the professor slipped and fell as he hurried to class a local wit remarked “it was the largest 
dew drop she ever saw.” 
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a 70,000 word Review of the Debate in the Virginia Legislature of 1831 
and 1832 and was published in Richmond later in the year. The name 
was shortened to Essay on Slavery, and it was later bound as a section of 
The Pro-Slavery Argument, where it is now most readily accessible.’ 

“For a third of a century this essay was the manual of Virginia con- 
servatism.”* As has already been suggested, it was a document of clarifi- 
cation and summation rather than the harbinger of a new philosophy. 
“Saying little that was new but much that was cogent, it reinforced a re- 
action of public opinion against projects of social change.”? Under the 
scourge of the abolitionists, who, said W. B. Hesseltine, combed both the 
South and their imaginations for evidence of atrocities,’ Southern leaders 
were turning toward a positive justification of slavery. As Calhoun said, 
“the discussion has compelled us of the South to look into the nature and 
character of this great institution, and to correct any false impressions that 
even we may have entertained in relation to it.”"’ Thomas R. Dew, with 
his well organized, clearly styled defense, was one of these leaders. 

Dew outlined his essay in three major divisions with an introduction of 
certain preliminary observations. The inferior Negro race, he pointed out, 
had become so entwined in the fabric of Southern life that separation would 
be almost impossible. It had been a mistake for the legislature to debate 
the question until passions aroused by the Turner revolt had subsided, 
especially since the calibre of the members, many of them young and inex- 
perienced, was not very high.” Opponents of slavery had completely failed 
to present any wise or practical plan of emancipation or abolition. 

The first main division of the essay dealt with “The Origin of Slavery, 
and its Effects on the Progress of Civilization.” Dew was far too shrewd 


"Robert, op. cit., 46-47. The Pro-Slavery Argument (Philadelphia, 1853) also contains Chan- 
cellor —— “Memoir on Negro Slavery,” and W. G. Simm’s “The Morals of Slavery,” as well 
as an article by Governor J. H. Hammond. The volume gives a comprehensive picture of South- 
ern pro-slavery thought. 

William E. Dodd stated that Dew presented his views before the legislative committee on abo- 
lition. Midyette implies the same when he says “Whatever effect other influences might have had, 
we know that Dew’s argument was convincing and effectual, so that, instead of emancipating the 
negro, the Legislature passed stringent laws against the slaves . . . ” However, the above version 
appears to be more accurate. Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom, in Chronicles of America (New Haven, 
1921), 49. Midyette, op. cit., 10. 

*Robert, op. cit., 46. 

®°U. B. Phillips, The Course of the South to Secession (New York, 1939), 108. 

10W. B. Hesseltine, History of the South (New York, 1936), 257. 

11Calhoun, Works, II (New York, 1853-54), 180. 

12“Essay on Slavery,” Pro-Slavery Argument, 290-291. Henry Howe declared that “The House 
of Delegates contained, at that time, many young members of shining abilities... .” Dew, of course, 
was an old man of 30. Historical Collections of Virginia (Charleston, 1845), 127. 
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to launch into an immediate repudiation of the cherished Jeffersonian 
ideals. Carefully, with liberal documentation, he examined the Bible and 
ancient cultures to prove that slavery had existed in all lands during the 
period of known civilization. He explained the rise and spread of the 
institution by four main reasons. First were the laws of war. Slavery had 
been a blessing there, for the fate of captives prior to slavery had been 
death; certainly bondage was preferable to that. The right to kill involved 
the more useful right of enslaving. Even God’s chosen Children of Israel 
had massacred or enslaved their prisoners of war; they had eliminated all 
but one native tribe when they took Canaan.” 

The second reason for the rise of slavery lay in “The State of Property 
and the Feebleness of Government.” The most important feature of gov- 
ernment was the right of property. “It may be with truth affirmed, that 
the exclusive owners of the property ever have been, ever will, and perhaps 
ever ought to be the virtual rulers of mankind.”"* European serfs had actu- 
ally been slaves; their liberation had been achieved only through an in- 
dustrial and commercial revolution. Unless a similar revolution changed 
the entire property holding system of the United States, freed blacks would 
only relapse into servitude under some other name. 

“Bargain and Sale” was the third factor which had contributed to the 
growth of slavery. The sale of personal liberty or of children had been 
common throughout history and in all lands. Even in 1832 many Irish- 
men would gladly sell themselves for a chance to enter the United States; 
famine had always been a prime inducement to slavery. The position of 
the Negro slave was far better than that of the free Chinese laborer; such 
men were subject to all of the evils of slavery without enjoying the com- 
pensating sense of security. The fourth explanation for the origin of slav- 
ery was “Crime and Punishment”; that method of punishment had always 
been a common one. 

“Slavery is inevitable in the progress of society, from its first and most 
savage state, to the last and most refined.”” It existed in all the ancient 
world and much of the modern, not by accident but because it was a neces- 
sary and inevitable consequences of principles of human nature and the 
state of property rights. 

What were some of the advantages which resulted from the continua- 
tion of slavery? Since it was the necessary result of the laws of mind and 


18Pro-Slavery Argument, op. cit., 297-311. 
14Tbid., 312. 
18Tbid., 324. 
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matter, it was clearly intended by God for some useful purpose. “We have 
no hesitation in affirming that slavery has been perhaps the principal means 
for impelling forward the civilization of mankind.” The growth of slave 
ownership had forced an end to nomadic life and had led directly to the 
rise of stable agricultural communities. But for slavery few savages would 
ever have become civilized; it was regrettable that the American Indian had 
never been enslaved. The most advanced tribe was the Creeks, and their 
superiority resulted from the possession of slaves; this gave them leisure to 
devote themselves to higher affairs than a mere struggle for existence. The 
status of woman had been lifted tremendously by the peculiar institution; 
nowhere was she held in such scorn as in a society where she was required 
to do manual labor. For contrast, one had only to examine her exalted 
status in ancient Greece and Rome. 

So much for the origin and progress of slavery and its effects upon civili- 
zation; what of the origin of slavery in the United States? The dates and 
figures were a matter of history;'® of more importance were the results of 
slave trade upon Africa. In that continent slavery had preserved many 
lives by making a captive possess distinct economic value, while the Negroes 
brought to America had been civilized and Christianized. There was, un- 
fortunately, a darker aspect to the picture. Mere demand for slaves had 
increased the number of wars, and the lot of the blacks in the “middle 
passage” was a terrible one. It had been estimated that 17 per cent died 
during the voyage and 33 per cent during the “seasoning process” which 
followed their arrival.'? On the whole the slave trade had hurt Africa, had 
caused gross violations of fundamental principles of humanity, and had led 
to much suffering and loss of life. “We must condemn it, and consequently 
agree that slavery in our hemisphere was based upon injustice in the first 
instance.””* 

But the responsibility was England’s; twenty-three times the royal colony 
of Virginia had sought to restrict the traffic and twenty-three times the 
mother country had refused to consent. This general background dis- 
cussion of slavery had been necessary, since “no set of legislators ever have, 
or ever can, legislate upon purely abstract principles. . . . ”” 

Dew’s second main point was a discussion of the “Plans for the Abo- 
lition of Negro Slavery.” The first one, which he examined at great length, 


16] bid., 342-3. 
1t]bid., 346. 
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was the emancipation and deportation of the blacks. He assumed that the 
owners would be fully compensated for the losses which would result from 
such a scheme, for to do otherwise would violate sacred property rights. 

According to the 1830 census Virginians owned 470,000 slaves; even 
at the nominal value of $200 each, they represented an investment of 
$100,000,000. The assessed value of all land and houses amounted to only 
$206,000,000. The proposal was, then, that the state should relinquish 
one-third of her total wealth with the remaining two-thirds being forced 
to bear the expense. Yet the situation would actually be even worse, for 
the loss of the slaves would cause a vast decline in the value of other hold- 
ings. Take away the slaves and the Old Dominion would become “a waste 
howling wilderness,” and “the grass shall be seen growing in the streets. 

. .”?° Tt would not be practicable to deport only the annual increase so 
that the remainder would become an insignificant proportion of the total 
population, for the cost of purchase and tramsportation ($30) of 6,000 
blacks annually would amount to $1,380,000, a sum that Virginia could 
not raise year after year. Actually, Virginia was a Negro raising state for 
the Lower South; the 6,000 to be deported would consist of those who ordi- 
narily would be sold out of the state anyway, so that the result would be 
nil. Were the state to enter the market, the domestic slave trade might even 
be reversed with the South selling its human dregs on the Virginian block. 
This could not be halted by law without violating property rights.” 

If the annual increase were removed, would free whites consent to work 
by the side of those Negroes who remained? No, for “free labor, as asso- 
ciated with slave labor, must inevitably be brought down to its level, and 
even below it — for the views of the slave you may correct, by means of your 
authorization over him, but those of the associate free laborer you cannot.” 
The population of the United States, without extensive aid from immigra- 
tion, had doubled itself each quarter century. If the state were to begin 
the purchase of slaves, owners would raise them just for that purpose, and 
the total number would increase. At the same time the costs would be so 
prohibitive that the whites could not support large families, and their pro- 
portion in the population would decrease. Many of them would flee the 
state as from the plague, and immigrants would shun a country of exhausted 
soil which had pledged its wealth to emancipation and deportation as long 
as there existed fertile lands in the West. Advocates of the scheme made 

20[bid., 358. 
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the mistake of assuming that the increase of populaiton was a fixed quality, 
and that as the blacks were removed, the whites would fill the void. The 
forced expulsion of the Moors from Spain, the Protéstants from the Neth- 
erlands, and the Huguenots from France had almost ruined the countries 
concerned. The Huguenots were only 500,000 in a population of over 
20,000,000, but they were the working element of the nation.” End of 
the slave trade would also create a social chaos in Africa where the economy 
was geared to its continuation. 

It was claimed that many slaves would be voluntarily freed for depor- 
tation, but “mere philanthropy, with all her splendid boastings, has never 
yet accomplished one great scheme.”** The total loss would remain the 
same regardless of who boge,it. Another group favored the freeing of all 
slaves born after a certain date with the new freemen to work for their 
former masters until they had earned their passage to Africa. This scheme 
would saddle the slaveowngpwith the entire burden, would infringe upon 
property rights by converting fee simple possession into an estate for years, 
and it would only postpone the evils. Owners would either quit the state 
or free their slaves immediately. It would create discord among the blacks; 
a difference of one year would mean slavery or freedom, and it would be 
inhumane to separate families. “There is slave property of the value of 
$100,000,000 in the State of Virginia, and it matters little but how you 
destroy it . . . ; when it is gone, no matter how, the deed will be done, and 
Virginia will be a desert.”” 

Most dangerous of all the doctrines advanced was the one that property 
was only the creature of civil society and subject to its action, even unto 
destruction. The great object of government remained the protection of 
private property; seizure could be made only in an emergency and only 
with full compensation to the owner. If the entire state could not bear 
the costs of emancipation, certainly the slaveowners could not do so. East- 
ern Virginia would not be bound to abide by any such action on the part 
of the western section of the state. Any attempt to free slaves without com- 
pensation would ruin the state; and freedom with compensation was im- 
possible. 

Impossible also was the colonization of the blacks; the failure of the 
American Colonization Society had proved that. The African climate pre- 
sented great obstacles; disease would exact a terrible toll of the colonists; 


28|bid., 374-75. 
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of three agents and eighty emigrants who landed in Liberia in 1820, all 
the agents and twenty of the blacks died. Those accustomed to being cared 
for could not be thrust into dependence upon their own resources. The 
new colonists would face endless warfare with hostile native tribes. The 
only way such an undertaking could succeed would be for the Lord to 
intercede with a series of miracles, but such action could not be counted 
upon. Not even the Federal Government could bear the costs of such a 
program, regardless of the constitutional questions involved. After fifteen 
years the Colonization Society boasted of a feeble settlement of 2,500 per- 
sons; how could a community be built up to receive an annual flow of 
60-90,000? The yearly increase of slaves was much greater than the num- 


ber that could be deported. The South had retained political virtue and 


freedom by asking nothing of the national government; it was her true policy 
to so continue. “Not one Negro slave will ever be sent away from this 
country by federal funds — and heaven forbid that they should; and yet 
we fear the longing, lingering hope will corrupt the pure principles of many 
a deluded patriot.”” 

An alternative plan with more possibility of success was emancipation 
without deportation, but it, too, involved dangers for both races. Once free, 
the Negroes would never produce as efficiently as they had as slaves; 


“. . . Slave labor is vastly more efficient and productive than the labor of free blacks. 
Taken as a whole class, the latter must be considered the most worthless and indolent 
of the citizens of the United States. It is well known that throughout the whole ex- 
tent of our Union, they are looked upon as the very drones and pests of society.*’ 
. .. The very conception which nine slaves in ten have of liberty, is that of idleness 
and sloth with the enjoyment of plenty; and we are not to wonder that they should 
hasten to practice upon their theory so soon as liberated. But the experiment has been 
sufficiently tried to prove most conclusively that the free black will work nowhere 
except by compulsion.” 

Thus from an economic view slave labor was much superior to free. 


The slave was also morally unfit for freedom. As a class, free blacks were 
depraved and immoral; 1/75 of the Massachusetts population, they supplied 
1/6 of the state’s convicts. They corrupted the slaves and caused most of 
the serious difficulties which arose. Mere legislation could never change 
long-formed habits; slaves would have to be prepared gradually for freedom. 


“It is better that each one should remain in society in the condition in 
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which he has been born and trained, and not to mount too fast without 
preparation.”” Countless difficulties arose because the free black in the 
North was told that he was free and equal when actually he was not. The 
slave was just not ready for freedom; even if freed by law, talent, habit, 
wealth would leave his former master still superior. Such a scheme of eman- 
cipation would result in endless plots, rebellions, and murders, as the history 
of all Negro republics indicated. Absorption would be impossible since 
the Negro always carried the stigma of his color. 

Some persons had spoken of the sacred “spark of liberty” and had com- 
pared the demands for emancipation with the movements for liberty in 
France and Poland. Were Lundy and Garrison to be classed with Locke 
and Rousseau? There was no justification for a revolution, certain to fail, 
which, even if successful, would leave a situation worse than the one it 
attempted to remedy. 

In his third major section Professor Dew examined the “Injustice and 
Evils of Slavery.” He denied that it was contrary to the spirit of Christi- 
anity, because an attempt to rid the South of the institution would result in 
even greater evil to all concerned. Even if slavery had been wrong origin- 
ally, the Bible nowhere demanded that the master ought to free his slaves. 
Abraham had not lost the favor of God although he kept over 300 persons 
in bondage. As for the New Testament, “No one can read it without seeing 
and admiring that the meek and humble Savior of the world in no instance 
meddled with the established institutions of mankind; he came to save a 
fallen world, and not to excite the black passions of men, and array them in 
deadly hostility against each other.”** Paul wrote (1 Cor. 7:20-21), “Let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he is called. Art thou called 
being a servant? care not for it: . . .”. Some owners had conscientious 
scruples against slavery, but, for the good of the slave himself, they had no 
right to shirk the charge placed upon them. 

Jefferson had been critical of slavery because of its effect upon children, 
yet nowhere could children see displayed so much kindness. “Look to the 
slave-holding population of our country, and you everywhere find them 
characterized by noble and elevated sentiments, by humane and virtuous 
feelings.”*' The most cruel masters were those who had least contact with 
the institution. There were few closer ties than those between a master 
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and a good slave; during the recent revolt, many slaves had been entrusted 
with arms for the defense of their master and his property. 


“From all this, we are forced to draw one important inference — that it is dan- 
gerous to the happiness and well-being of the slave, for either the impudent philan- 
thropist to interpose too often, or the rash legislator to obtrude his regulating edicts, 
between master and slave. They only serve to render the slave more intractable and 
unhappy, and the master more cruel and unrelenting.”** 


The slave formed the happiest element in the population; why should he 
be changed? He was to be judged by his own standards and not by those 
of his master. 

Nor was slavery unfavorable to a republican spirit; ancient Greece and 
Rome afforded sufficient proof to the contrary. Liberty had always been 
most cherished in slave-holding communities. In the South color alone 
was the badge of distinction; all of the whites could consider themselves as 
being in the same class. The Northern employer never associated with his 
employees to the extent that the Southern plantation owner did with his 
slaves. 

An objection to slavery that was often mentioned was the insecurity 
which resulted from keeping a large proportion of the population in bondage. 
This danger would be increased by freedom, but, actually, the Negro was 
already so civilized that there was little danger of any large scale insurrection. 
As the white population grew, its numbers would steadily become more 
secure; an army of 20,000 was many times more effective than one of 10,000. 

Virginia was losing heavily by the uneasy migration westward, but in- 
creased use of slaves could fill the gap to some extent, and the drain would 
end once the best western lands had been taken. In the meantime the mi- 
gration would be decreased by the construction of a system of internal im- 
provements to bind the western half of the state more closely to the Tide- 
water. Such improvements would eliminate most of the ills under which 
the Dominion suffered, and they would be of vast benefit to the westerners. 
Yet they would not be possible if the west were to insist upon emancipation; 
abolition was at odds with the true interests of all Virginians.** With such 
a consolidation of interests would come even greater security from slave 
revolts. Slaveowners, however, had as great or even greater sense of con- 
scious security than any group on the globe. Doors were almost never 
locked; nowhere was there a lower class among which one could feel more 
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secure. “A Negro will rob your hen-roost or your stye, but it is rare indeed, 
that he can ever be induced to murder you.” 

The last major objection to slavery that the author answered was the 
charge that slave labor was unproductive and that the economic plight of 
the South was due to that cause. That theory, based upon the assumption 
that free men had a greater incentive to produce, had to be considered in 
the light of (1) man’s desire to accumulate and (2) man’s desire to be 
idle. The latter was most likely to dominate in a warm climate; authority 
was necessary to secure constant production. Staple crops were especially 
suited for the use of slave labor, but the Negro should probably be used 
to supply all of the labor force in the deep South; Virginia and Maryland 
could profitably employ free labor. 

If slavery was unprofitable, how was it that one-third of the nation pro- 
duced two-thirds of the national exports?” For two centuries the South 
had prospered with slaves, and if her economic life was declining, other ex- 
planations were to be found. The chief cause of her condition was the 
tariff policy of the Federal Government which drained away Southern 
wealth to benefit the North. Also, the Southern climate was unhealthful 
with perhaps one-tenth of the laborers being lost because of illness during 
certain months. Emigration had already been discussed. Standards of 
comforts were highest in the South where, because of the tariff, they cost 
more than they did elsewhere. All of these factors combined to account 
for the depressed condition of the South without proving that slave labor 
was unproductive. Most important of all was the unjust attitude of the 
national government; Louisiana was becoming prosperous because the gov- 
ernment’s policy favored her.*” 

“If our positions be true, and it does seem to us that they may be sustained 
by reasoning almost as conclusive as the demonstrations of the mathema- 
ticians, it follows that the time for emancipation has not yet arrived, and 
perhaps it never will.” Virginians should ponder long before embarking 
upon a scheme which would destroy over half their wealth and ruin the state. 

“We so believe it is beyond the power of man to separate the elements 
of our population, even if it were desirable. The deep and solid founda- 
tions of society cannot be broken up by the vain fiat of the legislator . . . 
Let us reflect on these things, and learn wisdom from experience; and know 
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that the relations of society, generated by the lapse of ages, cannot be altered 
in a day.” 

Professor Dew became president of William and Mary four years later, 
and under his guidance the enrollment doubled, reaching 140 students by 
1840." After his marriage in 1845 Dew once again went abroad in a last 
vain attempt to regain his health. The philosopher of the old South died 
in Paris on August 6, 1846; he was buried in that foreign soil.” It was 
perhaps well, for even in his grave Thomas Roderick Dew would have 
suffered from hearing the tramp of Yankee feet during the last bitter days 
of the War Between the States. 

Dew must be given credit for being completely sincere in advancing his 
pro-slavery doctrine. But for a handful of years his entire life was spent 
in a slavery atmosphere; education and environment accustomed him to the 
every phase of slavery and gave him an acute appreciation of the difficulties 
involved in any scheme of emancipation or abolition. Dew can hardly be 
accused of having a direct financial interest to protect; tax rolls show that 
his sole slave was secured just before the publication of his essay.“ Rein- 
forcing his Southern background was the influence of his German university 
training. His year in the Rhineland coincided with the early period of 
emphasis upon the new state philosophy of Fichte and Hegel whereby 
men were taught that duties to the state were to be emphasized instead of 
sentimental human rights.” The theory of equal rights was not valid since 
inequality was fundamental to all social organization; it was natural, just, 
best, that the strong and able should rule their inferiors; thereby would 
civilization and the best interests of the state be promoted.* The young 
professor may also have been influenced by a work of Thomas Cooper, 
called “The Constitution of the United States, and the Questions That 
Have Arisen Under It,” which had appeared six years earlier. Dew was 
acquainted with, and complimentary of, Cooper's views on political economy, 
and it seems probable that the 1826 article had not escaped his attention.“ 

It is difficult to attempt an evaluation of the influence which Dew exerted 
upon contemporary thought, just as any effort to determine the influence 
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of intellectual stimulation is difficult. Certainly, however, one should ex- 
amine his relationship with the students who attended William and Mary 
while he was helping chart its policies. Quantitatively, as has been seen, 
the college doubled its enrollment under Dew’s administration. Dodd 
asserted that “students from the lower South hastened to the old institu- 
tion to sit at the feet of the new Gamaliel.”* Qualitatively William and 
Mary ranked with any college in the land. In his initial address to the stu- 
dents after becoming president, on October 10, 1836, Dew emphasized 
the high proportion of her graduates who had become great statesmen; “To 
William and Mary is especially due the high political character of Vir- 
ginia.”* A few names will serve to indicate the calibre of those who studied 
there: Jefferson, Monroe, Winfield Scott, Benjamin Harrison, John Mar- 
shall, Bushrod Washington, Spencer Roane, John J. Crittenden, Littleton 
W. Tazewell, Peyton Randolph, John Blair, St. George Tucker, and many 
others of prominence in state and national affairs.’ Dew was “a teacher 
whose doctrines entered into the life of the Southern people. His whole 
soul was wrapped up in his college, and his research into the theory of 
government and the great principles of political theory has made his in- 
fluence felt in the history of our state.” 

Numerous references remain to indicate the weight that his opinions 
carried with the political leaders of his day. Duff Green reprinted the essay 
in a six-cent edition in the hope that its wide circulation would rally the 
slaveholders to an active defense of their interests.” In 1837 Green wrote 
to a Virginian friend to ask for Dew’s address that he might communicate 
his own views.” Governor Floyd’s biographer asserts that Floyd, after insti- 
gating Dew’s investigation, accepted the teacher’s conclusions as final.™ 
The same author concluded that Ritchie’s views were almost completely 
transformed by Dew’s findings.” Upshur, writing in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, said that Dew “traces the institution to its true source, rests it 
upon its proper principles, and demonstrates the impracticability and utter 
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hopelessness of all attempts at general emancipation.” In August, 1841, 
a friend wrote to Judge Beverley Tucker that Dew had become a member 
of Tyler’s kitchen cabinet.* Ancient James Madison sent his thanks for 
a copy of the essay, together with his refusal to subscribe to all of Dew’s 
conclusions. The young author had attributed too little importance to 
slavery and too much to tariff in his discussion of the plight of the South. 
Madison admitted that emancipation presented great difficulties, but he 
refused to admit that some solution could not be found.” 

Throughout 1851 and 1852 DeBow’s Review reprinted most of Dew’s 


work on slavery. 


“Having published all the standard authorities upon the subject of slavery which 
are of highest repute at the South, we have been unable until now to obtain a copy 
of the celebrated essays of Prof. Dew of Virginia, but gladly add them to our col- 
lection. . . . They are almost entirely out of print, and we believe, no more acceptable 
service could be done to the South by us than their preservation in a form for study 
and future reference.”** 


In the course of reviewing a Southern book on slavery in 1859 the same 
magazine commented that 


“The great book upon Slavery has yet to be written. . .. None but a Southern author 
of rare abilities and calm philosophic temper can do it justice. If Prof. Dew were yet 
living, with the ripened experience he would have acquired, and with the light fur- 
nished by the incessant discussion of the past fifteen years, he might have written 
the great treatise. As it is, his essay, making proper allowances for the early period of 
its appearance, is probably the best which has yet been published.”*’ 


Such evaluations have had the approval of later historians, some of whom, 
however, give little indication of actually having read Dew’s works. Robert 
commented that “Certainly the booklet . . . exerted an extra-ordinary in- 
fluence on Southern thinking. Contemporary commentators avowed an 
almost uncanny conversion; later proslavery writers paid tribute to Dew’s 
work.” “Ablest of all the works treating slavery from historical and social 
points of view,” was Dodd’s evaluation. “Few greater blows have ever struck 
at democracy in the United States than this argument by an able and 
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trusted teacher and scientist.”*” U. B. Phillips felt that Dew’s essay marked 
the turn of prevailing Southern opinion toward a firm support of slavery, 
and that all who wanted to be convinced had their ideas crystallized by 
the work.” 

Theodore Whitfield declared that if one were to accept Dew’s funda- 
mental premise of the sanctity of property his conclusions were irrefutable.” 
Benjamin F. Wright called it “a work that probably aided more than any 
other in awakening southern thought to the defense of slavery. . . ."°? Even 
Clement Eaton, who commented that Dodd had overstressed the signifi- 
cance of Dew’s work, described the essay as “the classical defense of 
slavery.” 

That would appear to be a fair evaluation. Dew wrote clearly with a 
flowing style which is still highly readable, and his essay was beautifully 
outlined. While he concentrated upon the economical and social aspects 
of the problem, he did not neglect the moral and philosophic defenses; his 
essay is perhaps the most comprehensive single work which was written 
during that era. Certainly he was able to visualize the problems of eman- 
cipation far better than most of the abolitionist mystics. His errors were 
the errors of his section and his day; the historian who studies this com- 
prehensive exposition of the pro-slavery doctrine owes a vast debt to Thomas 


Roderick Dew, philosopher of the Old South. 
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THE COURT-HOUSES OF PRINCESS ANNE 
AND NORFOLK COUNTIES 


by Grorce Carrincton Mason 


THE SETTLEMENT Of Virginia by the English colonists was based on two 
great institutions which they brought with them from their mother country, 
namely, the English church and the English law. It is no coincidence, 
then, that in all our earliest colonial records we find church and court so 
closely associated, both in time and place, that the parish church and county 
court-house frequently stood side by side. 

Neither was it any coincidence that the early courts were also associated 
with another unofficial but popular institution, the public tavern or “or- 
dinary,” for the wheels of colonial justice always seemed to need lubrica- 
tion with an ample supply of such antique beverages as rum, sack, arrack 
punch and peach brandy. 

This last association seemed so obvious to our forefathers that the first 
courts set up in a newly-formed county were customarily held at a tavern 
until the commissioners of the peace (as the county justices were called) 
were ready to erect a court-house. The courts had a somewhat later asso- 
ciation with the county market-place, whose location was commonly dic- 
tated by the previous establishment of the parish church and county court. 

Since the scarcity of cleared roads made early travel difficult, consid- 
eration was shown to the outlying settlers by the provision of secondary 
courts and “chapels of ease,” which often graduated to full-court and parish- 
church status, when the county or parish was later divided. 

The parent of both Princess Anne and Norfolk Counties was Lower 
Norfolk County, which was formed in 1637, together with Upper Norfolk 
County (now Nansemond), by the subdivision of New Norfolk County in 
that year. New Norfolk had been created in 1636 out of the eastern half 
of Elizabeth City County, as the first county cut from any of the eight orig- 
inal shires after their formation in 1634, when the Virginia colony was first 
divided into counties. 

The archives of Lower Norfolk County extended back to its establish- 
ment in 1637 and are the third oldest county records in Virginia. Their 
preservation from the destruction generally suffered by such records in the 
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Civil War is due to a level-headed county clerk, who in 1860 loaded his 
precious record books into a covered wagon and drove off into the Dismal 
Swamp, not to reappear until the fighting was safely over. 

These records show that the early Lower Norfolk courts ran true to 
form in being held mainly at the tavern of William Shipp, and it was there 
that the court of 6th July, 1640, appointed the first vestry of Elizabeth 
River Parish, which was then so newly organized that it had not yet been 
named.' At the next regular court, also held at Shipp’s place, on the 3rd 
August, 1640, the first vestry of Lynnhaven Parish was appointed.’ These 
two parishes developed respectively into the counties of Norfolk and Princess 
Anne, into which Lower Norfolk County was divided in 1691.° 

It is also apparent from the very earliest Lower Norfolk records that the 
first courts of all were held in rotation at the homes of prominent early 
residents, such as Adam Thoroughgood at Lynnhaven, John Sibsey and 
Henry Seawell at Seawell’s Point, and William Julian and Thomas Meares 
on the Eastern Branch of Elizabeth River. This was also true of the earliest 
church services, which were held in private homes until church buildings 
could be erected. 

In May, 1641, such rotation of the courts was discontinued by an order 
of the county commissioners that all future courts should be held at the 
house of William Shipp on Elizabeth River and that a county prison should 
be built on his land.* It is not now practicable to locate Shipp’s tavern 
exactly, for no land grant has been found for his original holdings, quite 
possibly acquired by purchase, and a later grant of 800 acres, made to him 
in 1650, gives no location for the land patented.° 

A solution of this problem is perhaps to be found in the wording of 
the first deed in the Lower Norfolk records, which shows that, before sell- 
ing some of his land in 1639, Shipp offered the refusal of it (in modern 
language) to Captain Thomas Willoughby,° who had patented the original 
site of Norfolk town, only three years earlier. This strongly suggests that 
Shipp’s property adjoined the land oz Willoughby, to whom it would there- 
fore be natural for Shipp to offer this tract before selling it to others. 

This early tavern-court-house accordingly seems to have adjoined the 
fifty-acre townsite on which Norfolk was founded in 1682. The earliest 
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plat of this townsite, as surveyed in 1686, shows that its northern boundary 
was offset and extended so as to include the old chapel of ease and its church- 
yard,” the rest of the townsite having been formerly a part of Willoughby’s 
grant of 1636. 

The Norfolk County commissioners next ordered, on the 16th July, 
1655, that “Uppon the land of M* William Shipp on Elizabeth River to 
be the place for both Church and Markett for Elizabeth River Parish, two 
myles in length Northward and Southward and no further.” 

This order is believed to have been prompted by the fact that court was 
already being held at Shipp’s house and that his land adjoined the first 
Elizabeth River Chapel, which had been built in 1641, within the limits 
of the existing churchyard of the historic St. Paul’s Church, erected in 1739 
to succeed this chapel as the Elizabeth River Parish Church. 

On the 16th January, 1660/1, the county commissioners ordered the 
erection of the first Lower Norfolk County court-house at Thomas Harding’s 
plantation on Broad Creek,’ apparently wishing to select a site more nearly 
central in the county, which then extended from Hampton Roads east to 
the Atlantic Ocean, and from Chesapeake Bay south to the North Carolina 
line. This 200-acre site was deeded to the county by Harding on 15th 
November, 1661, but the bounds given are indefinite and its exact location 
has not been determined." 

It is apparent that this court-house of 1661 was actually erected, for 
on the 7th September, 1689, the county commissioners ordered its replace- 
ment by two new court-houses, one to be built in the town of Norfolk, 
founded seven years earlier, and the other on the eastern shore of Lynn- 
haven River, as a secondary court for the inhabitants of that section of the 
county." 

This order is of such historic importance as to warrant its quotation in 
full, and it begins with a resolution that “Whereas the Courthouse now 
In using In this County is very Ruinous and past Repayres and it being 
proposed in Court where to erect a new one it is unanimously thought fitt 
& ordred for the advancemfen]t of Causes in Elizabeth River and the 
greater ease of the Inhabitants of Linhaven & the eastern part of the County, 
that with all convenient Speed there bee two Court houses Erected in this 
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County, the one upon the towne land in Elizabeth River of brick 35 feet 
long and twenty feet wide from Inside to Inside tenn foot pitch [Note: 
“pitch” was the height of side walls from ground level to eaves.] to be a 
partition of 20 feet {from one end]. In the lower Roome two Chimneys 
a fire place at one End and Cell[l]ar & another [room?] above the Lower 
Room . . . and a prison of brick upwards of 15 feet square nighe to the 
Courthouse, and the other to be built of timber 25 feet long & 20 feet wide 
on Edward Cooper's Land nighe the Chapell of Ease in the Eastern Shore 
of Linhaven.” A specification for a later court-house of the same dimen- 
sions indicates that the twenty-foot room was for the court to sit in, with a 
bench and a bar, while the loft over the smaller chamber was devoted to 
a jury room. 

Courts were to be held on the fifteenth day of alternate months at the 
two court-houses, beginning in January at the town and in February at 
the Eastern Shore. In 1691, barely two years after the date of this historic 
court order, Lower Norfolk County was subdivided into Princess Anne and 
Norfolk, so that each of the new counties found itself provided with a 
court building of recent construction. 

On roth April, 1726, after nearly forty years of service, the second 
Norfolk County court-house was ordered to be replaced by a more modern, 
though slightly smaller, brick building. The specification for this third 
court building is exceptionally complete and shows that it was 32 by 20 
feet, inside, with walls 13 feet high. There was an arched ceiling over the 
court room, which had seats for the justices and two bars, and was entered 
by double front doors with outside steps. The upper room in the back 
had dormer windows and there was an oval window in the front gable over 
the entrance doorway.” 

Since there seems to be no record of the building of another Norfolk 
County court-house prior to the Revolutionary War, this third court build- 
ing appears to have been the one that was burned with the town after the 
British bombardment on the 1st of January, 1776. This court-house is be- 
lieved to have stood a little north of Main Street, near the head of the 
Parade, as the present wide Commercial Place leading down to the Ports- 
mouth Ferry was called in colonial times. Its site is commemorated by 
a historical marker erected by the City of Norfolk in front of the present 
W. G. Swartz Company store, on the north side of Main Street, between 
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By an act of assembly of 1752, the hustings court set up in the borough 
of Norfolk, when it was chartered in 1736, was authorized to erect a 
building for the sessions of this court.’ This hustings court building was 
also burned in the fire of 1776 and was probably identical with the borough 
town hall, which stood at the head of the Parade, only a little east of the 
old county court-house. If so, it was rebuilt and restored to service after 
the war, for the county records indicate that it was used for both county 
and hustings court sessions until 1785. A separate hustings court-house 
was built in 1790 near the corner of Main and Chapel Streets,’* which was 
in turn superseded by the new City Hall in 1850, and was then pulled 
down.” Although in no sense county court-houses, these borough court build- 
ings are mentioned here to keep the record straight, for most published his- 
tories of Norfolk make little distinction between borough and county courts. 

It is apparent that the burned-out walls of the last colonial court-house 
of Norfolk County survived the burning of the city, for it is mentioned as a 
landmark in bounds set in 1785 for the county prison, which must also 
have survived the fire of 1776 and have been repaired and restored to use. 
This reference is found in a county court order of 20th October, 1785, “that 
the Bounds and rules of this county prison in future be as follows: from 
the South wall of the Parade up to west end of the old court house & from 
thence [east to] the east end of the lot belonging to the town house, in- 
cluding both sides of the street with the houses 100 feet back from the 
street.”"® 

It is difficult to see why the ruined court-house was not rebuilt and re- 
stored to service, like the jail, for both buildings were sold by the county, 
a few years later, and rebuilt as stores, serving as such until burned again 
in 1824." 

During the decade following the great fire of 1776, the county com- 
missioners rented rooms or houses for the purpose of holding court, the 
first such session recorded in this period having been held “at the house 
of Mrs. Unice Smith” on the 15th August, 1776." The proceedings of 
this first post-war session of the county court were validated by an act of 
assembly passed in October, 1776, which stated that “by the burning of the 
borough of Norfolk, the court-house of the county was destroyed,” and au- 

18Hening, Statutes at Large, VI, 264. 

14Forrest, Historical Sketches of Norfolk, 100. 
15]bid., 172. 

16Norfolk County Minutes, 1784-85, 17 from back. 


17Forrest, Historical Sketches of Norfolk, 172. 
18Norfolk County Minutes, 1776-79, 1. 
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thorized the county justices to erect a temporary court-house at public ex- 
pense, and meanwhile to hold court at convenient places without and formal 
writ of adjournment from one location to another.” Beginning in 1777, as 
authorized by this act the house of Edmund Allman in Norfolk was rented 
as a court-house and courts were held there continuously until June, 1779,” 
and again a dozen years later. 

The county levy for 1785 includes payments of 12,000 lbs. of tobacco 
apiece to Pat McCauley and the estate of William Smith, for the previous 
and ensuing year, respectively, for the use of a “Room as a Court house.”” 
In the very same year, however, the county commissioners sent a letter to 
“the Corporate Body of the Borough of Norfolk” and its mayor, thanking 
them “for the Use of their Town Hall.”” They also authorized them to re- 
build the “cage” Cor lock-up for prisoners before the court) in this hall “for 
the use of the county & Boro,” strongly implying that the main county 
court sessions, as well as those of the hustings court, were then being held 
in this building. It seems possible that the other “court-house” rooms were 
"rented to accommodate the secondary county courts, such as the chancery or 
orphans’ courts. 

Other rooms or buildings were rented as a repository for the county rec- 
ords during this period, among them being the house of Abram Worming- 
ton,* and “Westwood,” the home of Samuel Boush near Great Bridge.” 

Beginning in 1785, large amounts of tobacco were levied annually by 
the county “toward building a Court House,” but on the 16th February, 
1786, the court ordered “that the Commissioners appointed to let out . . . 
the Building of a county court House, be directed to desist therefrom, until 
the Sence of the next General Assembly shall be had thereupon; and that 
in the mean time the Business of the courts shall be carried on, as usual, 
within the Borough of Norfolk.””’ 

The last clause in this order clearly indicates that the removal of the 
county courts out of the borough of Norfolk was then being contemplated 
by the commissioners. Perhaps because of their inability to obtain assurance 
of the legislature’s approval of their project, the county justices did not then 


19Hening, Statutes at Large, IX, 231. 

2°Norfolk County Minutes, 1776-79, various unnumbered pages. 
21Norfolk County Minutes, 1784-85, March 9, 1785. 

22Tbid., 9 from back. 

28]bid., 35 from back. 

24Norfolk County Minutes, 1782-83, 77. 

25] bid., 24. 

26Norfolk County Minutes, 1784-85, March 9 and December 29, 1785. 
2TNorfolk County Orders, 1786-87, fol. 5. 
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carry it out, but instead appointed a commission on the 18th January, 1787, 
to “advertise and let out the building of a county court house of brick,” 
apparently on the former site, and to “place the same on any part of the 
court house land between the street and gut making into the said land.”™ 

There is nothing in the records to indicate that this order of 1787 was 
ever carried out, and the county levies for the next five years show that 
private buildings continued to be rented for use as court-house and jail 
until as late as 1792.” 

In 1789, however, the way was cleared for the removal of the county 
courts from Norfolk borough by an act of assembly passed on the 19th 
November in that year, and entitled “An act to remove the court of the 
county of Norfolk, without the borough of Norfolk.”*®® In accordance with 
this act, the commissioners at once undertook the erection of a new court- 
house and jail in the adjoining town of Washington, known since before 
1874 as Berkley and now included in the city of Norfolk. 

The jail was first authorized, by an order of 21st January, 1790, appoint- 
ing a commission composed of Thomas Nash, Thomas Newton, Charles 
Odean, Samuel Veale, Thomas Bressie and William Boushell, to “advertise 
and let out . . . the building of a county prison of brick of such dimensions 
as are mentioned . . . in the report this day returned to court.”*' The com- 
pleted jail building was received by these commissioners on 21st November 
in the same year.” 

Erection of the new court-house was authorized by an order of 17th May, 
1790, which shows that its cost was partly financed by the sale of the old 
court-house and public lands in the borough of Norfolk.* The same com- 
missioners as for the jail were appointed by this order to “advertise and let 
out the building of a county court-house of brick, of such dimensions as 

. . in the plan received by the court at January last,” and they reported 
the building completed by the contractor, James C. Matthews, on the 16th 
June, 1792.* 

This old court-house is still standing, its ruins having been rebuilt and 
incorporated into the “Elm Apartments” building, at the southwest corner 
of Walnut and Pine Streets in Berkley, and is identified as “The Old Court 
House” by a metal tablet on its wall. Walnut was formerly known as Wash- 


28Thid.. fol. 66. 

2°Norfolk County Minutes, 1782-07, April 17, 1792. 
8°Hening, Statutes at Large, XIII, 71. 

81Norfolk County Orders, 1788-90, fol. 116. 
82Norfolk County Orders, 1790-93, 1. 

38Norfolk County Orders, 1788-90, fol. 133. 
84Norfolk County Orders, 1790-93, fol. 116. 
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ington Street and runs down to the Elizabeth River wharves, directly across 
from the Portsmouth Ferry docks at the foot of the old Parade in Norfolk, 
now Commercial Place. From what is left of its walls, the main part of 
the old court-house seems to have been 50 by 26 feet in size, outside, with 
its long axis east-and-west, and to have had a central wing 24 feet wide 
extending 19 feet from the north side of the building. The jail building 
seems to have disappeared. 

In accordance with an act of assembly passed on the 20th January, 1801, 
the Norfolk County courts were removed “from the town of Washington 
to the town of Portsmouth”® and a new court-house and jail were built at 
the new site. A year later, the county court was authorized to appropriate 
$3,000.00 toward finishing the court-house and jail at Portsmouth,” the 
amount to be repaid from the sale of the old court-house at Washington, 
and the new buildings were received on the 20th July, 1802.°” Through 
the research of Mr. J. C. Emmerson of Portsmouth, it is known that the old 
court-house at Berkley was advertised for sale, or for patronage as a tavern, 
several times between 1803 and 1829, in the Norfolk newspapers. These 
advertisements placed special emphasis on the fact that the old court-house 
had a jail adjoining, where slaves could be lodged while awaiting sale, or 
for safe-keeping.* 

This fifth Norfolk County court-house was erected in Portsmouth on 
the northwest corner of Court and High Streets, on the lot now occupied 
by the Hotel Monroe, and faced on High Street. The jail and part of the 
existing clerk’s office were on the opposite corner, where the present court- 
house now stands. The sixth and last county court-house was finished 
and occupied in 1846” and has since been extensively modernized at vari- 
ous times, an engraving of the building in 1850 showing it with a cupola 
which no longer exists and without the outside stairway which now leads 
up from High Street. 

As was the case in Norfolk County, the records show that Princess Anne. 
County also has had six successive court-houses. The first court building 
in service in Princess Anne was the supplementary court-house required to 
be built for “the Inhabitants of the eastern Part” of lower Norfolk County, 
in the historic court order of 7th September, 1689, already quoted. 

35Norfolk County Orders, 1801-03, fol. 157. 

86Pollock, Sketch Book of Portsmouth, 84. 

8™Norfolk County Orders, 1801-03, fol. 157. 

88Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, May 7, 1803; April 22, 1822; July 6, 1827. Norfolk Beacon, 


June 11, 1823. 


8®Pollock, Sketch Book of Portsmouth, 83. 
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The conventional association of church and court is seen in the location 
of this first court-house “nigh the Chapell of Ease in the Easterne Shore 
of Linhaven.” This chapel of ease was the first Eastern Shore Chapel and 
stood at the southern end of Great Neck, near the head of Wolfsnare Creek 
and about two miles north of the site of the second chapel of that name 
and the existing third Eastern Shore Chapel.” It is of historical interest 
that an early Presbyterian meeting-house was soon afterward erected near 
this court-house and chapel, for one was registered with the county court 
in 1693 as being in use on the same Edward Cooper's land," on which the 
chapel and court-house had already been built. 

Following the division of Lower Norfolk County into Norfolk and Prin- 
cess Anne Counties in 1691, the county commissioners of Princess Anne 
issued an order on 27th September, 1692, that a county court-house and 
prison should be built “in John Keeling’s old field by London Bridge,”” 
the specification given for the court building being almost identical with 
that of the “town” court-house of 1689. Since no appropriation for the 
purpose was included in the next county levy, this order was ineffective and 
the proposed buildings were not erected. 

On the 12th September, the Princess Anne County commissioners ordered 
the immediate erection of a court-house for the county “upon the land be- 
longing to the Brick Church,” with the evident purpose of bringing their 
new county court into close relationship with the mother church of the 
county’s only parish, Lynnhaven, rather than with its chapel of ease on the 
eastern shore of the Lynnhaven estuary. 

To accomplish this purpose with the greatest possible economy, the 
secondary court-house for Lower Norfolk County, which had been erected 
on this Eastern Shore in 1689, was taken down and its timbers shipped by 
boat across Lynnhaven River and then by ox-cart to the new site beside the 
brick church, where they were re-erected into a slightly larger building.” 
This structure, on its earlier site adjoining the original Eastern Shore Chapel, 
was the first court-house in service in Princess Anne County, and on its 
final site next to the second Lynnhaven Church, it became the first court 
building erected for the new county. 

Only forty years later, this pioneer court-house had another unique and 
interesting association with a later parish church, then about to be con- 

40Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 83. 

41William and Mary Quarterly (1), Il, 179. 

42Princess Anne County Orders, 1691-1709, I, Pt. 1, 43. 


48]bid., I, Pt. 1, 87 
44[bid., I, Pt. 1, 119. 
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structed, for the county records make it apparent that both buildings suc- 
cessively occupied the same site.” This new parish church was the historic 
building known today as Old Donation Church, whose construction was 
first ordered in August, 1733, by a vestry resolution approving “the ferry 
plantation as a fit and convenient place to set a New Church” and ordering 
“that the same be there erected.”® 

A desire to maintain the existing association between church and court- 
house was apparent in the vestry’s choice of a church site, since a two-acre 
lot at the ferry had already been deeded to the county in 1730, “in order 
that a court house may be there erected.”*” However, the old and new sites 
for both church and court-house were only a mile apart, and three months 
later, the vestry rescinded its first order locating the proposed church at the 
ferry and “unanimously agreed that the New Church be placed where the 
old one now stands.” As the old church survived to be converted into a 
school, this order was evidently carried out by erecting the new house of 
worship adjacent to the old one on the two-acre site then owned by the 
parish and occupied by its parish church. 

It is also apparent that this adjacent position was already utilized by the 
old frame court-house of 1695, and accordingly that the vestry’s change of 
front could only have been prompted by the actual removal of this old 
county building from the church property, upon completion of the new 
brick court-house at the ferry. It therefore follows that Donation Church, 
in all probability, was erected upon the exact site of this historic court build- 
ing, the first that had been built for the new county of Princess Anne, but 
the second in service. 

The third county court-house, constructed in 1735 at the ferry, served 
until 1751, when the courts were removed to the village of New Town,” 
established in 1697 on the north side of the Eastern Branch of Elizabeth 
River, just east of Hoskins’ Creek. This place was one of those transitory 
settlements, typical of the colonial period, which flourished for a time and 
then passed away like a dream, leaving no trace behind except a few old 
bricks turned up by the plow. New Town’s span of life was barely a 
century, but it rose to the dignity of a port of entry, with a custom house and 
British garrison, and it gave shelter to the refugees from Norfolk, when 


45Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 137. 
ynnhaven Parish Vestry Book. 

*™Princess Anne County Deeds, 1724-35, IV, Pt. 2, 311. 
ynnhaven Parish Vestry Book. 

*9White, Princess Anne County, 12. 
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that town was shelled and burned in 1776. Something of the usual asso- 
ciation between church and court was at first evident here, since the town 
adjoined the site of the second Eastern Branch Chapel of Lynnhaven Parish, 
which was still standing in 1700. The old town’s existence is commemo- 
rated on modern maps by the name New Town Cross Roads. 

The Princess Anne County courts were in 1778 ordered to be removed to 
Kemp’s Landing, two miles further east, which a little later became the town 
of Kempsville, and here the fifth court-house, with adjoining prison, pillory, 
and stocks, was soon erected. Until this was done, courts were held tempo- 
rarily in George Logan’s dry goods store, and a part of his bar room was 
converted into a jail.” 

The fifth court-house and jail of 1778 are both still standing at Kemps- 
ville, the court-house having later served for many years as the Baptist 
Church, until replaced by the present church building on the highway near- 
by. The jail was used for a private school, under the name of Kempsville 
Academy, prior to the Civil War,” and is now occupied as a residence. Dur- 
ing the old buildings’ more than 4o years of use in the county’s service, the 
traditional association of the bar of justice with another type of bar was 
maintained by connecting the court-house and tavern with a brick walk- 
way.” 

The Kempsville court-house is 40 by 30 feet, outside, with brick walls 
laid in Flemish bond throughout, but its exterior was stuccoed over when 
it was converted into a church. The old jail is about 32 by 22 feet, out- 
side, and has not been stuccoed, its sturdy brick walls exhibiting an interest- 
ing combination of all-header bond on the side walls and English bond on 
the gable ends. 

The county courts remained at Kempsville until 1824, when they were 
removed to their present location at Princess Anne.* Here the sixth and 
last court-house for the county was erected in the above year, as a brick 
building 60 by 25 feet, outside, with its long axis extending east-and-west 
and a central wing 28 feet wide projecting 25 feet from the north side. 
It has since been remodelled and modernized into the present building, 
and enlarged by widening the north wing to make a rectangular structure 
60 by 50 feet over all. 


5°Princess Anne County Orders, 1691-1709, I, Pt. 2, 292. 
‘1White, Princess Anne County, 15. 

521 ower Norfolk County Antiquary, V, 147 

58White, Princess Anne County, 15. 


54White, Princess Anne County, 12. 


MEMOIR OF MRS. HARRIOTTE LEE TALIAFERRO 
CONCERNING EVENTS IN VIRGINIA, 
APRIL 11-21, 1861 


With Introduction and Notes by Lupwe.t Let Montracue* 


Harriotre Hopxins Lee was the daughter of Cassius Francis Lee, of 
Alexandria, a first cousin, boyhood companion, and life-long confidante of 
Robert E. Lee. She also was intimate with the family at Arlington: Annie 
and Agnes Lee were her bridesmaids when, in November 1860, she married 
Thomas Seddon Taliaferro, of Gloucester County. The document here 
presented is her account of a journey from Gloucester to Alexandria coinci- 
dent with the secession of Virginia. As such it affords an interestingly per- 
sonal view of conditions in eastern and northern Virginia during those 
exciting days. Moreover, it presents new evidence regarding the movements 
and attitude of Robert E. Lee after church on Sunday, April 21, 1861. 

Some uncertainty has existed regarding Lee’s movements after parting 
with the three strangers who spoke with him in Christ Church yard. Dr. 
Freeman, after disposing of the supposition that they had offered him com- 
mand of the Virginia forces, refers the reader to A. J. Wedderburn, Sou- 
venir . . . of Historic Alexandria . . . , “for sundry other details, probably 
in part apocryphal.” 

Wedderburn’s interest was in Alexandria antiquities and his purpose was 
to show that it was precisely at the old Lloyd House (not at Christ Church) 
that Lee first learned that he would be offered the Virginia command. 
Wedderburn had this on the authority of Miss Minnie Lloyd herself. Her 
recollection Cin 1907.) was that she had conducted Colonel Lee directly 
from church to her home, and that there her sister, Mrs. Tabb,*? newly 
arrived from Richmond, had told him of having traveled to Alexandria with 


*Colonel Montague is a native of Richmond and a graduate of V.M.I., with a Ph.D. in history 
from Duke University. Before the war he was Assistant Professor of History at V.M.I. His Army 
service was with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and he is presently employed, in a civilian capacity, 
under the National Security Council. He recently became Secretary of the Society of the Lees of 
Virginia. 

1Douglass Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee, I, 446f. 

*Rebecca Lloyd, daughter of Anne Harriotte Lee and wife of Dr. John Prosser Tabb, of White 
Marsh, Gloucester County. She, and her sister, were first cousins (once removed) to Robert E. Lee. 
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a committee coming to offer him the command. Lee declined to say whether 
he would accept such an offer and left to return to Arlington. 

The present document, written in 1907, was the outgrowth of Mrs. 
Taliaferro’s comments, within the family, on the Lloyd-Wedderburn ac- 
count. It was at the insistence of her daughter, Harriotte Lee Montague, 
that she was persuaded to record her own recollections of that time. 


MRS. TALIAFERRO’S MEMOIR 


No storm that I have ever known has impressed my memory as did the one that 
swept the Atlantic coast in the spring of 1861. Even now I can recall the nights during 
which the rocking of the house and the rattling of the windows caused me more alarm 
than I have since felt during a storm on shipboard. I can see the waves as they dashed 
far over the tops of the bathing houses and boat houses and wharves along the river, 
carrying them to destruction, and the oyster schooners being driven from their anchor- 
ages and landed high and dry on shore. It strikes me how little we thought of what 
might be the state of things outside of our own little county that I should have planned, 
just after this tempest, to make a trip to my childhood home in Alexandria. 

The mail came to us twice a week, brought by an overland rider from Richmond. 
Our chief means of travel was to take a steamboat on York river which connected 
Baltimore with Richmond via the York river railway from West Point. 

On Monday morning April 15° a friend* and I waited 8 hours at the boat landing, 
but no boat came — why we could not think! Likely we considered that the storm 
had been our own private property and did not imagine that other parts of the country 
had been at all concerned in it. On Friday the 19th we made another effort to go to 
Richmond which was en route for Alexandria. On coming to Gloucester Court House 
we found the whole village in commotion. Virginia had seceded! 

Why this sudden action no one knew. The mail that had come two days before 
brought no intimation that the convention then in session in Richmond was about 
to pass an ordinance of secession.* All that was known was the fact that it had been 
done and nothing more. The only hope for news was in the steamboat from Baltimore 
and every man who could obtain a horse or a vehicle started for the York river in the 
effort to hear what had happened 

But lo! when we reached the landing it was found that the storm had made 
havoc of the wharf, which was three quarters of a mile long. Only the pier was left. 
The travellers were helped on their way by the necessity for news. A yawl boat was 
obtained in which we got, with every man who could find foot hold beside. The 


8A date remembered because it was her 21st birthday. 

*Presumably Mrs. Tabb, her first cousin, referred to above. It was while visiting the Tabbs in 
Gloucester that Mrs. Taliaferro had met her future husband. 

5On April 4 a test vote in the Convention had indicated a two to one majority against secession, 
but Fort Sumter had been attacked on the 12th, Lincoln had called for volunteers on the 15th, and 
the Convention had gone into secret session on the 16th. If the mail had reached Gloucester on 
the 17th it would have been known there that a crisis was at hand. Probably no mail had come 
through since April 10, on account of the storm. 
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Atlantic had not yet quieted itself, and the waves that she sent up the river made our 
trip in the overladen boat one of peril. If we did not reach the pier ahead of the 
steamboat, the danger was great.* But every man was more or less a seaman. Some 
piles from the wharf were still left, and some of the men getting on them and with a 
rope were able to keep the boat’s head from drifting, and so we reached the pier, but 
only just before the steamboat got there. 

I do not remember that I was interested while on the steamboat in hearing why 
Virginia had seceded, my thought being only on the dangers that we had escaped. 
But while I was on the train W. H. Fitzhugh Lee’ came into the car and took his 
seat beside me. He told me that he had heard rumors that his father Robert E. Lee and 
his brother Custis were in Washington under arrest, and that he was going to Richmond 
to try and hear some... ° 

. than I had gotten from Fitzhugh Lee, but still I felt uneasy at what he had 
said especially about his father and brother.® 

On Saturday April 20 we started at 7 A.M. to continue our journey [from Rich- 
mond] to Alexandria. The usual route was by the Fredericksburg Ry. to Acquia 
Creek landing, where a steamboat took us up the Potomac. But now the steamboats 
were detained in Washington and not sent to the seceded State. Therefore it was 
necessary to go to Gordonsville by the Virginia Central. But this road was in trouble 
from damaged bridges and washouts and not running trains out of Richmond. Because 
of this difficulty we were obliged to take the Fredericksburg & Potomac as far as Han- 
over junction. Can I ever forget the crowded train? People from all parts of the 
country hastening to get home. I was provided with a seat, but all standing room was 
taken, even where it was possible to crowd between the seats. The unpacking and 
packing at Hanover junction as well as the circuitous route, must have delayed the 
train, for when it reached Gordonsville, we had failed to make connection with the 
Orange and Alexandria. 

What was to happen next we could not tell! I think there was no passenger station. 
We sat around on a platform on boxes and trunks, without food, waiting for what 
might come. The depression of some was as great as the excitement of others and all 
sorts of rumors were afloat. A man who claimed to be Mr. Benjamin, formerly U. S. 
Senator from Louisiana, told many secret things that the War Department proposed to 
do, one of which was to bombard and destroy Alexandria. Was it the excitement, 
or was it that we knew less of the world in those days, that we accepted such stories? 
Later it was found that the man was only a drummer for a Jew clothing house in 
Baltimore making his way back to that city. 

*From the wash of the paddle wheels. 

™Rooney” Lee, whose home, the White House, was on the line of the York River Railroad. 

*Here a page of the manuscript is unfortunately missing. The gist of “Rooney” Lee’s remarks 
can be had by reference to Miss S. L. Lee, “War Time in yee oe ” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
IV (1905), 235: “A lady [her sister, Mrs. Taliaferro] . . . telling of her meeting on the train 
with W. H. F. Lee . . . says that she can never forget the contrast of his deep depression with the 
prevalent elation and jubilancy. He said the people had lost their senses and had no conception 
of what a terrible mistake they were making.” 


*The implication of this fragment is that Mrs. Taliaferro found the prevalent opinion in Rich- 
mond more reassuring than that of “Rooney” Lee. 
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About 4 P.M. we were notified that there would be a train. How glad we were 
to get on it! At all the stations where we stopped we found crowds of people. A 
special train might give them some special news. We knew afterward that we were 
on a special mission,*® but we did not know it then.** There was a crowd also to meet 
us on reaching Alexandria, and as soon as I could get an omnibus, | started for my 
home. 

How I can recall my father’s bright smile of welcome when he recognized the 
unexpected visitor! After our greetings, I asked, “Can you tell me anything of Cousin 
Robert?” “Robert Lee?” he replied. “I don’t know anything in particular.” I said, 
“Fitzhugh has heard that he is under arrest in Washington.” He said, “I don’t think 
it can be true. I know he was at Arlington yesterday.” 

The next morning on entering old Christ Church the first thing my eye rested 
on was Col. Lee seated in the end of his pew. He had sent me a saucy message to 
the effect that I was too young to be married, that my father ought to have scolded 
me for having the idea and told me to stay at home. But I was not remembering 
this now. I was thinking how his hair had become sprinkled with grey in the two 
years I had not seen him,”* and that he looked older than my father who was about 
the same age.’* I planned in my mind more than I should have done during the hour 
of worship what I would tell him of Fitzhugh’s fears for him, but when the service 
was over he was nowhere to be seen. 

The Arlington carriage was standing before the house of a relative,* so there | 
went and found his daughter waiting. We had a long talk and I think alone, the family 
not having returned from church. There was so much to be heard on the street that 
it was not easy to stay in doors. But Col. Lee’s daughter had her own distress and 
seemed not to care to mingle with the crowd. I told her of seeing her brother, but 
what she told me so filled my mind as to make me forget other things. She told me 
that her father had the day before sent in his resignation to the War Department. 
On my expressing my great pleasure she replied, “It is no gratification to us, it is like 
a death in the house. Since my father went to West Point, the army had been his 
home and his life, he expected to live and die belonging to it, and only his sense of 
duty made him leave it.” 

After waiting for some time and my Cousin Robert not returning** I went to my 
home, to find that my father was also missing. We were waiting dinner, but he did 
not come. After some time he appeared [explaining] that he had taken a long walk 


*°Presumably the special train had been provided to take Judge Robertson to Alexandria. See 
Freeman, op. cit., 1, 637 

11Cf. the statement attributed to Mrs. Tabb in Wedderburn, op. cit. 

12Harriotte Lee had attended Mr. Lefevre’s School in Richmond during the session of 1859-60; 
Col. Lee had left Arlington for Texas in February, 1860. 

18Robert Lee was 54, Cassius Lee, 53. 


14The Lloyd House, according to an tory note by Mrs. Taliaferro’s daughter. This house 
(220 North Washington Street -way ~ Arwoned hrist Church and the home of Cassius 
Lee (No. 428). 


15Presumably he did return eventually to his carriage at the Lloyd House, at which time a con- 
versation similar to that reported by Wedderburn may well have occurred. 
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with Robert Lee up the canal.’* “He has been offered command of the Virginia forces** 
and is much disturbed as to what he shall do.”** My father told us that he had advised 
him to do nothing until the ordinance had been ratified by the people,’* and that 
he had replied that he preferred to do that, but he did not know that it would be 
possible.?° We all know what he did do.** 

I stayed in Alexandria three weeks,”* but saw nothing more of the family at Arling- 
ton. The daughters were occupied with the care of their mother who was in great 
distress of mind, and in preparing to leave the home to which, as time proved, they 
were never to return. My friends in Southern Virginia were much concerned at my 
prolonged stay, but if destruction was coming to the town, as every one thought, I 
wanted to be with it as long as I could. And my father insisted that so long as the 
family were safe at Arlington I must be safe too in Alexandria.** 


16North of Alexandria in the area of the present Mount Vernon Boulevard. 

17Lee’s problem was essentially whether to accept the probable tender of a Virginia commission. 
Dr. Freeman has shown conclusively that he was offered chief command only after his arrival in 
Richmond. That idea may have been substituted in Mrs. Taliaferro’s recollection by hindsight. 
The idea that Lee would be called to chief command was current in Alexandria on April 21, how- 
ever, so that he and Cassius Lee may have discussed the subject in those terms. 

18. ee was evidently disturbed by what he foresaw, but in no doubt where his duty lay, if he 
were called. He accepted instantly on receiving Judge Robertson’s note at Arlington that evening. 
Freeman, op. cit., I, 447 

19Cassius Lee was and remained a staunch Unionist. On April 21 he apparently still hoped, 
against reason, that the ordinance of secession would not be ratified. 

20The day before, in writing to his brother, Lee had stated that he would have preferred not to 
resign his U. S. commission until the ordinance of secession had actually been ratified, but had de- 
cided to act at once to avoid having to resign under orders. Freeman, op. cit., I, 444. He clearly 
foresaw that military necessity wil not wait upon constitutional procedure. 


21That Robert Lee felt that his conversation with Cassius had been unsatisfactorily inconclusive 
is indicated by the fact that on his third day in Richmond he took time from urgent business to 
write: “I wanted to say many things to you before I left home. But the event was rendered so im- 
peratively speedy that I could not.” E. J. Lee, Lee of Virginia, 420. 

22That is, until about May 10. 

28The Lee family left Arlington on May 14. Federal forces occupied Arlington and Alexandria 
on May 24. 
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MATERIALS IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
RELATING TO ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


by Victor anp Dororuy Gonpos* 


Wrru the approach of the centennial and bicentennial anniversaries of 
many towns and cities of the United States has come an upsurge of interest 
in local history. This trend is naturally accompanied by an attempt to dis- 
cover new material or to assess anew and make more readily accessible ma- 
terial already known. Since Alexandria, Virginia, in 1949 celebrates two 
hundred years of corporate existence, it has been thought appropriate to di- 
rect the attention of researchers to the materials available on eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century Alexandria in the National Archives. Most of the 
material described occurs chronologically between 1789-1830. The Archives 
has been designed especially for records on the federal level; while many 
items of local interest can be found there, it is to be expected that they will 
be scattered and intermingled in a number of different record groups. It is 
not possible, therefore, to give a correct figure as to the volume of the rele- 
vant materials but it may be hazarded as an estimate that the searcher has 
at his disposal a total of about one hundred cubic feet of records. 

In view of the indicated scope, this study is not to be construed as an over- 
all description of all the Alexandria records that may be in custody. Docu- 
ments relating to the earlier period of the city’s history, but presently not 
known to exist, would doubtless be uncovered by more detailed search. Un- 
like a library, a complete catalogue control or topical index control is not 
feasible in a large archival establishment. The millions of documents in the 
Archives and the relative numerical inadequacy of the staff necessitate 
the employment of means of control other than a refined topical index. One 
may, indeed, find indexes to an occasional series of records, but the bulk of 
the materials can be only grossly controlled by means of brief general de- 
scriptions in some two hundred and fifty registrations of records groups, and 


in related typed or processed preliminary checklists. Since none of the find- 


ing media referred to here relate to the records of municipalities, for the pur- 


*Victor Gondos, Jr., is Archivist-in-Charge, Business Economics Section, Industrial Records 
Division, National Archives; Dorothy Ditter Gondos is assistant professor of history, The American 
University, Washington, D. C. 
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pose of this paper an original search through many records groups was es- 
sential to find the requisite materials relating to Alexandria. 

The survey determined that several records divisions of the National 
Archives contain materials on Alexandria city and county. Since the rec- 
ords from each federal agency in the Archives are generally kept together, 
organizationally, this condition of topical scattering is inevitable merely as 
a reflection of the concurrent or overlapping jurisdictions of pertinent a- 
gencies of the federal government. It is deemed useful, therefore, to vouch- 
safe some brief leads to the searcher as to the respective records divisions 
where he may find the materials indicated in this study. 

Congressional records, containing most of the material on the military 
events of 1814, are in the custody of the Legislative Reference and Records 
Division; but data on banks, judiciary, public improvements, and the British 
invasion may also be found respectively in the holdings of the General Rec- 
ords Division, the Natural Resources Records Division, and the War Rec- 
ords Division. Records of Public Works and Buildings are primarily in the 
Natural Resources Records Division but some elements may also be found 
in the Cartographic Records Branch of that office, as well as in the Legisla- 
tive Reference and Records Division. Maps and charts are in the Carto- 
graphic Records Branch. Court records are mainly in the Justice and Court 
Branch of the General Records Division, but there are also references to 
the judiciary in the Congressional records. Shipping and customs records 
are divided principally between the Industrial Records Division and the 
General Records Division, in the latter of which the holdings are distributed 
between the Fiscal Branch and the Executive and Foreign Affairs Branch. 
Executive and Foreign Affairs Branch has all the State Department records, 
but shares materials relating to the Collectors of Ports with the Fiscal Branch. 
Postal and Census records are maintained in the Industrial Records Office. 

This overall survey clearly indicates that, scattered through the several 
records offices of the National Archives, there are sufficient materials of real 
value pertaining to the history of Alexandria during the early Republican 
period of the nation to warrant research on a more detailed basis by the 
scholar interested in this field of municipal history. 

The records of the legislative branch of the government, to which re- 
searchers usually turn first, are not disappointing in their suggestive possi- 
bilities for Alexandria. So much of Congressional activity, however, be- 
comes a part of the official printed record that in a search for unique material 
the primary question is whether the available archival material in manu- 
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script form has remained unprinted. In most instances a definite answer 
cannot be given with respect to specific documents or series. It is to be re- 
called, however, that besides official bills, resolutions, hearings and reports, 
the Committees and the Members of Congress are the recipients of all sorts 
of formal and informal documents, such as petitions, memorials, special re- 
ports, letters and memoranda on all sorts of subjects and from all kinds of 
people. It may be said with reasonable certainty that memorials of the fore- 
going types are mostly unpublished or, at least, untapped as historical source 
material. In addition, proposed bills still in manuscript, with related papers, 
may be found among miscellaneous Congressional records. Even if printed, 
manuscript records in Congressional files have archival value in themselves 
because of possible inaccuracies in printing, and because of emendations 
in manuscripts showing the development of thought and action on a subject. 


Perhaps the most interesting of these materials are several sheafs of docu- 
ments, about five inches in thickness, presented before the Committee of 
Investigation on the capture of Washington. These contain depositions, 
memoranda, and correspondence, dated variously in the years 1813-1815, 
relating to all phases of the operations of both British and American forces 
around the vicinity of the national capital. References to Alexandria are 
frequent, and some of the letters have Alexandria date lines. One of the 
most interesting documents is a long, legal size, eight-page report from James 
Monroe, the future president, dated November 13, 1814, giving an account 
of the operations in defense of Washington and the District of Columbia 
as a whole. There is also the order of the British Admiral Coddington to 
the British Squadron to retire from Alexandria. Included among the war 
papers are lists of property requisitioned, lost, or recovered. 

A faded but still legible printed report on brown paper gives the official 
version, approved by the Common Council of Alexandria, of what happened 
before and during the British occupation of the city and environs. About 
the size of a newspaper page, this document is entitled “Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council on the late occupation of Alexandria by a British squad- 
ron, under the command of Captain James A. Gordon.” The report is 
dated September 7, 1814, and is signed by Charles Simms, Chairman, who 
was Collector of Customs of the Port of Alexandria, and by Thomas Vowell, 
Secretary. Still other records bearing on the invasion period include a 
in length, it is designed to refute the charges, mostly from citizens of Wash- 
“Memorial of Sundry Citizens of Alexandria” in defense of the conduct of 
the people during the occupation by the British naval forces; fourteen pages 
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ington City, that the Alexandrians had not done their patriotic best in the 
difficult circumstances. A letter from R. J. Taylor to the Honorable Richard 
M. Johnson, dated November 20, 1814, also enlarges on the theme of the 
conduct of Alexandria citizens during the occupation. 

Further materials relating to Alexandria’s part in the War of 1812 are 
in War Department and Navy Department files in the National Archives. 
Among War Department records are two letters from General John Hunger- 
ford to James Monroe, both dated August 30, 1814: one letter relates to the 
movements of the enemy near Alexandria, and the other concerns the arrival 
of a British deserter within American lines. Another letter dated at Alex- 
andria, January 30, 1815, from Cornelius Griffith to James Monroe, per- 
tains to the rationing of troops stationed at Virginia posts. Two volumes 
of account books kept at Alexandria, 1805-1808, a few years prior to the 
war, are among the Navy Department Records, which also has a letter of 
September 9, 1814, from Commodore John Rodgers, rendering an account 
of the attack made by forces under his command, on the British squadron 
near Alexandria. 

The Senate District Committee records of the 15th, 16th, 20th, 215¢ 
and 22nd Congresses, contain numerous examples of petitions and memo- 
rials from Alexandria citizens and institutions, both public and private. In- 
teresting light is shed on the banking situation in Alexandria towards the 
end of the second decade of the nineteenth century by petitions of local 
banks for renewal of charters, mergers, and the like. For example, a memo- 
rial fror. certain stockholders of banks in Alexandria relates to a pending bill 
in Congre.: cain to the banks of the District. A petition from the 
president and directors of the Farmers Bank of Alexandria, dated December 
10, 1819, requests Congress to continue their charter for an additional twen- 
ty years. Like other requests of the same type, it cites the commercial and 
patriotic services of the bank to the city and to the country as a whole; it 
stresses the splendid record, sound financial status, and efficient manage- 
ment of the bank over the past ten years. That it had successfully and per- 
sistently met demand with specie payments and that it had idulged in no 
real estate dealings or speculations were further facts in its favor. An addi- 
tion to the petition, signed by John Janney, president of the Union Bank, 
requests authority for merger with the Farmers Bank and a consequent in- 
crease of the capital stock of the institution. The officials of the Bank of 
Alexandria likewise ask for a renewal of the charter of that institution in 
a petition signed by Mordecai Miller, Turner Ashby, and others. Such doc- 


uments as these reveal details of the status of financial affairs of the city. 
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Among Treasury Department records on the same subject are volumes 
entitled “Letters to Banks, 1819-1832,” in which there are fair copies of 
letters from the several Secretaries of the Treasury to those banks in which 
public moneys were deposited; among these are included a number of let- 
ters to Alexandria banks. 

Many of the records of the Senate District Committee relate to matters of 
especial appeal to the social historian. Current controversy with respect 
to the advisibility of universal military service in peacetimes obscures some- 
times the fact that the obligation of all male citizens for peacetime military 
service is as old as American history. One interesting item shedding light 
on this vital point shows how the enforcement or possible enforcement of 
militia duty weighed upon the citizens of the early Republic. A petition 
from the fire companies of Alexandria, dated January 13, 1823, prays for 
the exemption of the active members of the companies from militia duty. 
Congress declined the request. A memorial of December 1829 shows the 
desire of nineteenth century Alexandria inhabitants to protect their commer- 
cial and mercantile interests. Many merchants of the town had speculated in 
“India Powder Crackers” and had paid heavy duty on the items imported. 
Then Common Council prohibited the selling of the pyrotechnics and im- 
posed a $5.00 penalty for every firecracker. The merchants of the town, 
contending that contracts of the individuals of one nation with those of 
another were being impaired and that the goods of a favorite nation were 
being interfered with, pray Congress to repeal so much of the order of the 
Council as was detrimental to trade with other nations. On December 23, 
leave was given to withdraw the petition. Typical of the desire of the work- 
ing classes for financial security is a petition from mechanics in Alexandria 
that the provisions of the lien law then before the 22nd Congress be extended 
to them. The urge of the period for widening education found expression 
in a memorial from the Mechanic Relief Society of Alexandria, asking that 
it be incorporated with power to erect and establish a seminary of learning 
for the instruction of youth. The mayor of the city certified that the Society 
was held in good repute. 

Some documents concern the law and the minor judiciary. One of these, 
signed by three Alexandria citizens, prays the removal of Adam Lynn, one 
of the Justices of the Peace of the city. Charges against him were that he 
had heard evidence in criminal prosecution without the accused or his 
counsel being present, that he had charged excessive fees, and had made 
improper return on a search warrant. Varied bits of evidence produced in 


Lynn’s behalf accompany the petition, which was denied by Congress. 
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On the subject of public improvements both the House and Senate files 
contain numerous bills, petitions, memorials, estimates and letters. Among 
the House records are documents pertaining to the great canal building 
urge of the times, with particular reference to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal and the Alexandria Canal Company. The Senate has records per- 
taining to the Port of Alexandria, the Alexandria Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, the construction of a turnpike, and the construction of public build- 
ings such as the jail and a courthouse. 

All extant records of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
1791-1802, as well as those of the Superintendent of Public Buildings, 
1808-1816, and of the Commissioner of Public Buildings, 1816-1867, are 
presently in the National Archives. Since these records include maps and 
drawings of buildings in the District and since Alexandria, during a major 
part of the included period, was a part of the District there may be some 
relevant materials in these files. The minutes of the meetings of the Board 
of Commissioners, 1791-1802, are to be found among the records, as well 
as records of the Potomac Company and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company. The files also consist of correspondence, proceedings, legal and 
fiscal papers and documents relating to land transactions.’ As previously 
indicated other materials on public works and buildings, especially those 
relating to canals, are filed among miscellaneous papers of the House and 
Senate. 

The cartographic records in the National Archives contain certain maps 
and charts which, though predominantly illustrating the City of Washing- 
ton proper, show other aspects of the Potomac district. The records of the 
Superintendent of Public Grounds, 1802-1816, and the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 1816-1849, as well as those of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers of the Army and the Office of the Chief Engineers are 
known to have cartographic data relating to Alexandria and would, no doubt, 
repay the efforts of the searcher. Either the originals or copies of some maps, 
which have been printed or published but may now be difficult to obtain 


1In this connection it is pertinent to recall that photographs, full scale details, and measured 
architectural drawings of some three dozen Alexandria structures were made during the 1930's by 
the Historic American Buildings Survey, and that these materials were placed in the custody of the 
Fine Arts Division of the Library of Congress. The buildings date from the mid-eighteenth century 
to the early nineteenth century. There are graphic records of mansions such as the Carlyle House, 
the Dr. Craik House, and the Fairfax House; churches such as Christ Church, designed by James 
Wren in the late eighteenth century, and the Presbyterian Meeting House, as well as the Rectory 
of Saint Paul’s; taverns such as Gadsby’s and Wise’s; the Leadbetter-Stabler Apothecary Shop; 
the Jockey Club; the Lyceum of the Greek Revival period; warehouses on South Union Street; 
and a number of small dwelling houses and row houses. 
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otherwise, are in the National Archives. There is, for example, the “Plan 
of the City of Washington in the Territory of Columbia Ceded by the 
States of Virginia and Maryland to the United States of America. . .” en- 
graved by Thackara and Vallance of Philadelphia in 1792, and indicating 
the Virginia bank of the District. Other maps in the National Archives may 
be found reproduced in Congressional documents in smaller scale, such as 
the proposed “Potomac Aqueduct . . . showing the position of the Aqueduct, 
its connection with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal on the north bank, 
and with the Alexandria Canal on the south bank of the River,” which 
was a survey made in the fall of 1832 by Captain William Turnbull of the 
United States Topographical Engineers. A “Map of Alexandria” published 
at a later period, about 1880, by the Interstate Map Company of Baltimore 
shows “places of interest” and “institutions, business firms, manufactories, 
etc.” of the time. 

For the antiquarian an exhibit of major interest, interfiled with District 
of Columbia charts, are two ink-lined wash drawings of the proposed Alex- 
andria Courthouse, signed by the celebrated architect, Robert Mills, dated 
July 17, 1838. These drawings, sixteen by twenty-one inches in size, are 
respectively entitled “Facade of the Court-House for Alexandria,” and “De- 
sign for the Court-House Proposed to be Built in Alexandria, D. C.” The 
latter drawing shows the “Plan of Office Story” and the “Plan of Court 
Room Floor,” giving the layout of offices, waiting rooms, judges’ chambers 
and courtrooms. 

It is natural that Alexandria as a city and port of some size should have 
had important legal and judicial records. Court records for Alexandria re- 
late to those of the United States Court of Claims, the records of the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, and of the Court of the District of Columbia for Alexandria 
County. In the National Archives there are four large account books, 1792- 
1801, of William Hodgson, a merchant of Alexandria. The entries, ar- 
ranged chronologically, give debits and credits, names of debtors and 
creditors, nature of transactions, dates, and related information. These 
four volumes were filed in the Court of Claims in connection with French 
Spoliation claims. While the existence of other material in Court of Claims 
records, relating to Alexandrians, has not been verified it is probable that such 
material exists. Among the records of the Solicitor of the Treasury are pa- 
pers relating to the Alexandria Canal Company. Most of these papers, such 
as correspondence, affidavits and other legal documents, are dated in 1882, 
but they contain many references to the history of the canal as early as 
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1830. Further search would undoubtedly uncover other material pertain- 
ing to Alexandria, particularly records relating to cases originating in the 
Eastern District of Virginia. 

Between the years 1801 and 1846 Alexandria County formed a part of 
the District of Columbia. The act of February 13, 1801, created a district 
court in the City of Alexandria, but this was repealed the following year 
and a district court was set up for the entire District of Columbia. It is 
probable that fragments of these old records are in the noncurrent records 
files of the District Government, as well as scattered in court files in the 
National Archives, while some are in the district court files in Alexandria 
and in the Arlington County Court House. The circuit court, also estab- 
lished in 1801, held sessions alternately in the then two counties of the Dis- 
trict, Alexandria County and Washington County. In 1846, when the ter- 
ritory south of the Potomac was ceded back to Virginia, the records for those 
sittings of the circuit court held in Alexandria were retained in the court 
house there.* As previously noted other materials pertaining to the courts 
are to be found in petitions and other memorials filed in the miscellaneous 
papers of the House and the Senate. 

The largest single group of records on Alexandria in the National Archives 
has to do with maritime matters. Alexandria was first of all a noted port, a 
fact of its early history which is amply attested by the volume and nature 
of the pertinent records in the National Archives. There are enrollments, 
registers, and licenses from the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Naviga- 
tion that document all vessels at Alexandria between the years 1815-1913; 
old Alexandria customs papers; Port Collectors’ correspondence; French spo- 
liation claims records; lighthouse letters; and Treasury master abstracts and 
registers. 

Vessels were registered when engaged in foreign trade; for coastwise trade 
and fishing, enrollments and licenses were issued depending upon the size 
of the vessel; vessels from five to twenty tons received only licenses. These 
documents were evidence that a ship was entitled to the rights of an Ameri- 
can vessel. The usual type of information to be found in these documents 
are the name of the owner or owners, place of residence, and shares owned, 


2The Historical Records Survey lists deed books and will books, 1801-1846, as filed in the City 
Hall of Alexandria. In the Arlington County Courthouse are to be found such records as the 
Index to General Judgements, Execution Dockets, Admiralty Rule Docket, Trial Dockets of the 
Circuit Court, Clerk's Minute Books, Fiduciary Account Books, Order Books, Insolvent Debtors’ 
Schedule, Bond Books, Fee Books, Case Records, Copyrights, Marriage Licenses, Register of Free 
Blacks, Wills, and Levy Court Minutes. For further data see Inventory of Federal Archives in the 
States. Series Il. The Federal Courts No. 45. Virginia (Richmond, 1942). 
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the name of the vessel, the home port, the name of the master, the kind of 
rig, tonnage, the date and place and material of build, the name of the 
builder, dimensions, number of decks, masts, type of stern, figurehead, and 
the place and date of issue of the document. In the event of change of any 
significant element relating to the vessel such as ownership, rig, tonnage, 
dimensions, or name, a new document was issued and the prior document 
was surrendered to the collector.’ Records from the Bureau of Marine In- 
spection and Navigation in the National Archives consist of surrendered 
copies of registers and enrollments, 1815-1917; licenses for vessels of five 
to twenty tons; and master abstracts, 1815-1911, arranged by type of docu- 
ment by year and port. 

There are some thirty trays of shipping documents drawn into the Treas- 
ury Department during the years 1885-1887 from the Collectors of Customs 
along the Atlantic seaboard, for the purposes of adjudicating the French 
spoliation claims for ships and property seized or destroyed by French ves- 
sels during the revolutionary and war years of 1789-1801. These records 
were transferred to the National Archives in 1937. The material consists 
of import and outward manifests and related papers; consular certificates; 
drawback entries for remittances on export duties paid; letters and receipts; 
returns of merchandise giving permit dates, marks, contents, weights, con- 
signee, and date of survey. The foregoing documents also contain infor- 
mation on the names of vessels and of masters, the tonnage and value of 
vessels and of cargoes, where vessels were bound, where captured, and where 
carried. The Register of the Treasury Department also preserved and trans- 
ferred bound copies of registers and enrollments of this early period, and 
also abstracts of all registers and enrollments issued each year. 

Also among the Treasury records are to be found some interesting single 
volumes bearing upon the history of the Alexandria locality or upon the 
biographies of individuals, but not strictly of a maritime nature. A volume 
consisting of “Expenditures—Expended by the Commissioners of the City 
of Washington, D. C.—1794 to 1802” and a companion volume on re- 
ceipts probably contain the names of a number of Alexandrians active in 
District affairs; the same is true for a “Book of Officers’ Accounts” of the 
Revolutionary Army, from the Register’s Office of the Treasury, dated 
December 9, 1788. 

In the General Records of the Treasury is a particularly interesting vol- 
ume of bound letters about three inches thick consisting of letters to and 


8See for further details, Forrest R. Holdcamper, “Registers, Enrollments and Licenses in the 
National Archives,” The American Neptune CJuly, 1941), Pp. 275, et seq. 
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from the Collectors of the Port of Alexandria and the Secretaries of the 
Treasury. The first letter in the volume is from Alexander Hamilton, then 
Secretary, to Charles Lee, Collector of the Port, dated September 24, 1790. 
Another letter addressed to Lee is from the celebrated Tench Coxe, dated 
September 22, 1791. These letters contain references to embargoes on 
foreign trade during the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, the 
seizures of vessels and the libelling of cargoes, the care of sick and desti- 
tute seamen, the procurement of customs boats and supplies, the conduct 
of customs officials, the honoring of Presidential drafts, the measurement 
of vessels, and other business incident to the Office of the Collector. A 
particularly long letter from Charles Lee to Alexander Hamilton recounts 
the organization of customs and courts in the Potomac River area and rec- 
ommends certain changes for more efficient operation; another letter renders 
the expenses and receipts of the Office of Collector and that of the Surveyor 
of the Port of Alexandria. Correspondence between succeeding Collectors 
of the Port and Secretaries of the Treasury include the letters of John 
Fitzgerald to Oliver Wolcott, Charles Simms and Wolcott, Simms to Albert 
Gallatin, those of Secretaries Alexander J. Dallas and William H. Craw- 
ford, and of Collectors Humphrey Peake, George Brent, and Thompson 
Mason. In another file, that of the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
there is a set of correspondence volumes concerning Collectors of Small 
Ports, dated from 1789 onwards, and including materials relating to the 
Port of Alexandria. 

In a special collection of documents transferred from the Library of Con- 
gress to the National Archives there are some forty-one legal size cartons 
and eight large drawers (about twenty cubic feet) of old Alexandria cus- 
toms papers. There are letters from the Coliector’s Office of the Treasury 
to the Collector in Alexandria, as well as letters from the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, all packaged and chronologically arranged. Among the papers 
are ships manifests to 1830, bills of sale of 1803-1820, permits for coastwise 
trade, paid drafts, and embargo bonds of 1809. This group thus includes 
records of the customs service from 1789 onwards, as well as customs rec- 
ords for the Colonial, Revolutionary War, and Confederation periods. 

A series of lighthouse letters, commencing in 1789 when the federal 
government took over the responsibility for the erection and maintenance 
of lighthouses, includes title papers, site and erection papers, and related 
materials pertinent to Jones Point and Alexandria City. 

The history of the Port of Alexandria as well as that of most American 
vessels of the period can be traced in this large body of records. The names 
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of the owners of the vessels and the names of the masters in the long list 
should be of real value to local historians and, of course, to genealogists, as 
the occupations of owners were often listed. The number of documents 
issued may also be useful in indicating the activity of the port and the nature 
of its maritime business. 

State Department records in the National Archives are capable of yield- 
ing considerable material of a biographical nature pertaining to Alexandrians, 
but the most practicable method of approach to these files is by means of 
a prior accumulation of a list of significant names of Alexandria citizens. 
Provided the name is known the record of any man in the consular and 
diplomatic service can be traced in volumes such as those of “Consular 
Officers, 1775-1893.” Passport records, pardon records, and oaths of office 
are available, commencing respectively with the years 1789, 1794, and 
1799. Beginning in 1797 there are many volumes of letters entitled “Ap- 
plications and Recommendations for Federal Offices,” mostly addressed to 
the successive Secretaries of State and full of a wealth of interesting back- 
ground materials about individuals. 

The “Miscellaneous Letters” file and the “Domestic Letters” file, 1796- 
1906, also contain significant material. These may be tapped if individual 
names are known. The “Miscellaneous Letters” is also helpful through its 
subject headings. For example, under “Collectors of Ports” numerous let- 
ters relate to the Collector at Alexandria and deal with such subjects as sail- 
ings for foreign ports, passports, and weights and measures; some other 
subjects included are requests for information on foreign laws and treaties, 
and on patent applications.* 

For exhibit purposes there are the originals of the United States Statutes- 
at-Large which contain numerous examples of acts relating to Alexandria, 
such as the Act of March 3, 1791, which mentions Alexandria as part of 
the proposed District of Columbia and contains the noted proviso that no 
public buildings may be erected on the Virginia side of the Potomac. 

The National Archives has most of the old War Department records 
from the Revolutionary War to the twentieth century. The records for the 
Revolutionary War period, however, are rather sketchy because they were 
largely destroyed in the War Department fire of 1800, and recreated by 
transfers of pertinent records in the custody of the State and Treasury De- 
partments and from other sources. There are numerous service records of 


4See “Calendar of Miscellaneous Letters, 1789-1820,” in Executive and Foreign Affairs Branch, 
General Records Division, National Archives. 
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soldiers and officers of the Continental Army and those of later wars, rec- 
ords such as muster rolls, morning reports, payrolls and other organizational 
records. Quartermaster records include accounts current, letterbooks, con- 
tracts and supply records. Other materials pertaining to individuals are 
Oaths of Office, pension records, and the related bounty land warrants 
which are frequently used by genealogists. After the War of 1812 internal 
improvements dominated the American scene, and the files of the United 
States Topographical Engineers and those of the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army document this important phase of community activities. 

There are two main classes of postal records in which materials pertinent 
to Alexandria may be found. The names of the Postmasters at Alexandria 
and the dates of their respective services are available in volumes commenc- 
ing with the year 1790. Route registers show the District of Columbia as 
the terminus of several mail routes, but information on Alexandria is not 
segregated until after 1846. Since the Colonial post office was an important 
phase of pre-Revolutionary activity as well as of the Confederation period 
it may be possible, with further research, to uncover records inherited by 
the later Post Office Department. 

Census records are a vital source of information on population and man- 
ufactures. The population census records in the National Archives con- 
tain schedules in manuscript for 1810, 1820, and 1830. The census sched- 
ules for 1800 were destroyed by fire, but those for 1790 were published by 
the Bureau of the Census on the basis of tax lists of 1782-85.° The heads 
of families in Alexandria are obtainable from these schedules. In addition, 
in the Central Search Room of the National Archives there is a typed list 
of the names of famous persons to be found in population census schedules, 
and this list contains, no doubt, the names of some prominent Alexandrians. 
Census schedules for manufactures commenced in 1820, and the names 
of a dozen Alexandria establishments are included in the first census for 
manufactures. 

In conclusion, it should be recalled that this survey is intended to show 
the extent of research possibilities with respect to materials for Alexandria 
history. The persevering searcher may well be rewarded by the discovery 
of additional veins and nuggets hidden in the vast records holdings of the 


National Archives. 


’The tax lists used by Bureau of the Census in its publication are on file in the Division of 
Archives, Virginia State Library, Richmond. 
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NOTES and QUERIES 


NOTES 


The Wellford Collection of Eighteenth Century 
Virginian Paper Currency 


Tue Lrsrarian’s annual report for 1948 mentions briefly a collection of paper cur- 
rency presented to the Society by one of its most devoted members, Dr. B. Randolph 
Wellford of Richmond. But the brevity of the initial notice should under no circum- 
stances be considered an indication of the donation’s significance. Prior to its receipt, 
the Virginia Historical Society possessed only 19 individual pieces of eighteenth cen- 
tury Virginian paper currency. The largest institutional collection of such items then 
known (74 pieces) was held, as a matter of fact, by the American Numismatic So- 
ciety in New York City. The knowledge that our numismatically-inclined colleagues 
had far outstripped our efforts to collect the tangible mementoes of Virginia’s early 
media of exchange did little to bolster a pride already smarting under the accusative 
migration of local historical research materials to distant parts. With characteristic 
generosity, however, Dr. Wellford has completely dispelled our embarrassment insofar 
as early paper currency is concerned: we now have nearly 150 eighteenth century Vir- 
ginian paper notes. 

This sudden boost in our holdings points up a fact which has long challenged the 
ingenuity of professional librarians and curators of research materials. In short, prac- 
tically all definitive Cif such pinnacles are attainable) collections of research materials 
touching specific subjects stem from the individual efforts of private collectors. No 
matter how assiduous the staffs of libraries and manuscript repositories may be, their 
efforts to exhaust the printed and/or manuscript potentialities of a single field of 
research interest seldom compare with the successes that reward the energies of pri- 
vate collectors. There are doubtless many reasons for this state of affairs, none of which 
need be entered into at the present time. It is sufficient to note that the most sig- 
nificant institutional aggregations of research materials in the country today — or, 
for that matter, in the world — derive their strength from the fact that they have 
absorbed by means of donations, purchases and inheritances, a large number of monu- 
mental collections which owed their being to individual initiative. 

This observation is applicable to the composite resources of the Virginia Historical 
Society. The library of printed books gains its distinction from a number of im- 
portant private collections that have been drawn by various means into its physical 
confines. The Joseph Bryan collection of Confederate material, the Morgan P. 
Robinson collection of Virginiana, the T. Catesby Jones collection of early English 
county histories, the Alexander W. Weddell collection of Virginiana, the William R. 
Perkins collection of genealogy, the Mary Newton and William C. Stanard collection 
of Virginiana, are representative of the private accumulations that now form the 
essential backbone of its strength. In the case of eighteenth century Virginian paper 
currency, it is obvious that our holdings of only 19 pieces, representing 117 years of 
institutional collecting, were nondescript until the arrival of Dr. Wellford’s gift. In- 
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deed, the moral cannot be ignored: our desire to achieve a comprehensive coverage 
of the materials required in the study of Virginian history is dependent upon the 
munificence of those collectors who have thoughtfully explored and acquired the ma- 
terials that illuminate specific phases of the general subject. 

A checklist of the Wellford collection of paper currency is appended to these re- 
marks. It might also be noted that the Society owns two original copperplates from 
which were pulled the three pound notes (the date of authorization was not engraved 
on the plate) and the twenty shilling notes authorized by the Virginia Assembly on 
May 6, 1776. For a complete listing of the various denominations of paper currency 
authorized by the legislature of Virginia during the period prior to 1789 the reader 
is referred to Henry Phillips’ Historical Sketches of the Paper Currency of the Ameri- 
can Colonies (Roxbury, Massachusetts, Printed for W. E. Woodward, 1865-66). 


CHECKLIST OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIRGINIAN PAPER CURRENCY 
HELD BY THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Date of Date of Date of 

Authorization Denomination Authorization Denomination Authorization Denomination 

March 0760 Sg $6.00 July 14, 1780 $35.00 

Mach 4, 1773 Moeys, 1977 $8.00 July 14, 1780 ................. $45.00 

4, Mors $10.00 July 14, 1780 $55.00 

1s3d May5,1777 .. §.00 July 14, 1780 $60.00 

July 07,0775 6 October 20, 1777 .. _$. 16-2/3 July 14, 1780 ..... $80.00 

July 07, 0775 October 20, 1777 .......$.33-1/3 July 14, 1780 $100.00 

1286d October 20, 1777 .......$.66-2/3 October 16, 1780 ........ $50.00 

208 October 20, 1777 $1.00 October 16, 1780 ...... $100.00 
£1 October 20, 1777 $4.00 October 16, 1780 ........ $200.00 
ae £2 October 20, 1777 ............. $5.00 October 16, 1780 ....... $300.00 

£3 October 20, 1777 ............$6.00 October 16, 1780 ......$400.00 
eee £5 October 20, 1777 cco... $8.00 October 16, 1780 ...... $500.00 

6, 1s 3d October 20, 1777 .......... $10.00 October 16, 1780 ..... $1.000.00 

Mey6, 29776... October 20, 1777 ............ $15.00 March1,178r .............. $20.00 

May 6, 1776 ..... Mes 1778 $1.00 March1,178r ............. $50.00 

Mar 6, TOS May 4, 1778. $3.00 March 1,178 ..... $80.00 | 
May 6,1776 12s6d May 4, 1778 $7.00 Marchi,1781 ............ $150.00 
May 6, 1776 165 6d May 4, 1.778. $10.00 March 1, 1781 ............. $250.00 
May 6, $.33-1/3 4, 1778 $15.00 March 1, 1781 ........... $500.00 
Maay 6, $4.00 October 5, 1778 ............ $10.00 March 1,178r ........... $750.00 | 
Mey 6, 1776 $5.00 October 5, 1778 .............. $15.00 March 1, 1781 ........... $1,000.00 | 
October 7, 1776 ........... $.16-2/3 October 5, 1778 $50.00 May 7, 1781 n.cccoccnne 10.00 

October 7, 1776 $.33-1/3 October 5, 1778 ......... $100.00 May 7, 1781 $15.00 
October 7, 17766 ............ $.66-2/3 May 3, 1779 £30 May 7, 1788 $25.00 
October 7, 1776. May 3, 0779 $3.00 May 7, 1781 $40.00 
October 7, $4.00 May 3, 1779 $10.00 May 7, 1780 $50.00 

October 7, $5.00 May 34.1779 $1500 May 7, 0781 $70.00 \ 
October 7, eo Moers, $50.00 May 7, 1781 $75.00 I 
October 7, 1776 $8.00 May 1, 1780 $2.00 May 7, 1781 $100.00 

October 7, 1776 ............. $10.00 May 1, 1780 $4.00 May 7, 1788 $200.00 a 
October 7, 1776. ............ $15.00 May 1, 1780 $5.00 May 7, 1781 $500.00 ( 
$.16-2/3 May 1, 1780 ... $8.00 May $1,000.00 2 
$.33-1/3 July 14, 1780 $3. 33-1/3 May $1,200.00 
May $,1977 $.66-2/3 July 14, 1780 ........ $6.66-2/3 May 7, 1781... $1,500.00 
$1.00 July 14, 1780 ....... $13.33-1/3 May 7, 1781 ............ $2,000.00 
8977 $4.00 July 14, 1780 $15.00 f 
Mey 5, 19777 $5.00 July 14, 1780 $20.00 
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QUERIES 


TOLER-JONES — William Toler or his ancestors came from England and settled 
in Hanover County. His wife, Hannah, is believed to have been a Jennings. This 
William Toler is probably the man of that name who served three years in the ar- 
tillery during the Revolutionary War. It is almost certain that he was a brother of 
Benjamin Toler whose will was probated in Hanover County, December 23, 1808 (see 
Hanover Chancery Wills and Notes). William Toler’s children were Adam, John, 
Polly, Martha, William F., and Sarah. Adam Toler (son of William) was born 
November 30, 1766; married January 14, 1789, Mary, daughter of Francis and Sarah 
(Macon) Jerdone. 

Woodson Jones, of King William County, married Ann Waller, of the same county; 
and their daughter, Susan Ann Jones, born King William County, 1812, was my 
great grandmother. She is said to have had documentary proof of her descent from 
Pocahontas through her father, Woodson Jones. 

Any information in regard to the ancestry of William Toler, the family name, the 
lineage of his wife, Hannah (probably Jennings), and the ancestry of Woodson Jones, 
would be greatly appreciated by me. — Address: Doctor Edward Harrington Toler, 
1119 Professional Building, Kansas 6, Missouri. 


FITZHUGH — Would like to have names of parents of Marcellus Drew Fitzhugh, 
born in Virginia, July 3, 1810; married June 11, 1840, Martha Batte, in Rankin Coun- 
ty, Mississippi. He was in Mississippi before 1832 and died after 1869. He had 
brothers, John Fitzhugh and Thomas Fitzhugh, and a sister, Martha Fitzhugh, who 
married William Shields. All these parties lived in Rankin County, Mississippi. — 
Address: Mrs. H. A. Alexander, P. O. Box 711, Grenada, Mississippi. 


WATLINGTON -— William Henry Watlington, son of Captain Paul Watlington, 
a Revolutionary War soldier, born in Gloucester County about 1754; lived in Hali- 
fax County during that war. William Henry Watlington signed deeds in Halifax 
County in 1822, and was mentioned (in 1803) in the will of his grandfather, Colonel 
Armistead Watlington (also a Revolutionary soldier) as the third son of Captain 
Paul Watlington. Was William Henry Watlington’s mother Elizabeth Berkeley or 
Mary Butler, both of Norfolk County. An Elizabeth Berkeley married, in Norfolk 
County, 1787, Paul Watlington; and Mary Butler married, in Norfolk County, 1792, 
Paul Watlington. Would also like to have name of William Henry Watlington’s 
wife; the date of his marriage and the names of his children. Was he the father of 
Nancy Ann Watlington (born, 1818, in Virginia or North Carolina); married, 1835, 
at Yanceyville, Caswell County, North Carolina, Gilbert Presnell. This Nancy Ann 
(Watlington) Presnell had a brother, Leonidas (who was a Confederate soldier), 
and a sister, Letitia (?). Mrs. Presnell’s children had an aunt whom they called 
“Aunt Letty.” Any assistance by way of answers to these questions would be most 
gratefully received. — Address: Mrs. H. V. Chesney, Sr., 102 Watson Court, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Coming of the Glory. By Joun Surptey Trier. Stratford House, New York, 
New York. $3.0q 


Introducing his recent publication, The Coming of the Glory, John Shipley Tilley 
asserts that “the fraility of humanity is such that individuals neither think, nor feel, 
nor act alike,” and therefore the world is thrown into wars. However, he proceeds to 
demonstrate that in America the dependable thought North and South was much the 
same in the three great issues of the war between the States, slavery, secession and 
reconstruction; and that sound thinking was forced to capitulate to political expediency 
and provincial fanaticism. He feels that the unity of the nation can now be served 
by a re-appraisal of the responsibility for the development of these issues. 

That “the story of African slavery is an ugly blot on the pages of American history,” 
he calls upon North and South alike to humbly confess, especially upon the State of 
Massachusetts, who, in 1641, became the first colony to legalize slavery by writing these 
plain words upon her statute books: “There shall be no bond slavery among us unless 
it be lawful captives taken in just wars and such strangers as are sold to us.” The 
first of these aforesaid “lawful captives” were native American Indians taken in wars 
of questionable justice, and sold to planters in the West Indies. 

In 1638, the first all-slave cargo shipped to these shores was landed in Massachusetts. 
Marblehead ship-builders developed the slaver design and laid in keels the foundation 
of many a fortune. Between 1755 and 1766, twenty-three thousand blacks were 
imported by Massachusetts merchants alone. 

Spreading through New England, we find that in 1750 Newport's fleet of slavers 
numbered one hundred and seventy ships. In 1787, Rhode Island held first place in 
the traffic, which, says Mr. Tilley, “was the source of the wealth of the majority of its 
citizens.” Checking such items with early records, he concludes that, “while British 
and Dutch vessels also engaged in the traffic insofar as concerned American participa- 
tion New England enjoyed a practical monopoly.” 

Mr. Tilley notes the early protests in Massachusetts and Virginia against the in- 
humanity of the trade. “From the beginning,” he finds, “much of the sound thought, 
North and South alike, was ready to welcome any sane plan to rid the country of 
this incubus.” From the beginning there were men like Patrick Henry who saw the 
black race as a “danger in our midst” and a burden on our progress. Also from the 
beginning there were philanthropists and teachers like William Penn and Jonathan 
Edwards who without a qualm owned slaves; and statesmen like Benjamin Franklin 
who saw the trade as an expedient activity of civilization, and engaged in it. And 
always the ultimate markets were the Southern plantations. 

The Constitutional Convention decreed against importation of humanity for sale 
and set the year 1808 as the dead-line. However, the nation’s capital, Washington, 
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was the centre of slave markets by 1820, and in 1894 New York City had gained 
such notoriety in the trade that “Merchants of wealth and respectability” took on the 
traffic as a side-line, “thereby hastening their elevation to the ranks of kings of finance.” 
During 1859 and 1860 one hundred slave ships cleared New York alone, in close 
competition with the ports of Boston and Portsmouth. 

“Looking at these dates,” remarks Mr. Tilley, “it may reasonably be inferred that 
the coming of the glory of the Lord was being conveniently postponed from time to 
time pending the final successful conversion into cash of the human holdings in which 
Northern speculators had so lavishly invested”; and upon which Southern economy 
depended. 

Here the blame for the long life of the institution is equalized. Northerners imported 
and sold what Southerners purchased to hold as legitimate property. 

Mr. Tilley describes the Abolitionist movement going like wild fire over the effort 
of sincere humanitarians and progressive economists aware of the dangers and cruelties 
inherent in every plan for manumission that was presented in America after 1775, 
indeed of those who knew by experience the terrors of sudden slave emancipation. 
Mr. Tilley’s chapters on Abolition deserve close reading and a further study of his 
references. It is a sad picture of public services in the unscrupulous hands of self- 
righteous reformers. 

But Abraham Lincoln was not one of those reformers. He was no Abolitionist. 
Indeed he was called the “Slave Hound of Illinois” for upholding the fugitive Slave 
Law. Mr. Tilley quotes Lincoln’s inaugural speech, 1861: “I declare that I have no 
intention, directly or indirectly, to interfere with slavery in the states where it exists. 
I believe I have no lawful right to do so.” And twice, 1861 and 1862, Lincoln citing 
his campaign pledge, revoked emancipation decrees proclaimed by Federal Army 
officers stationed in Southern States. When he issued his own Emancipation Proclama- 
tion he made it very clear that it was done as a “fit and necessary war measure,” 
“turning over in his mind,” says Mr. Tilley, “the power and terror of a properly aroused 
black fifth column.” This is certainly corroborated by the exceptions the edict makes 
of all areas under Federal control. 

Of the Abolitionist activities Beverley Munford, in Virginia's Attitude Toward 
Slavery and Secession, says, “For twenty-five years the people of the South, their 
civilization and morality, were arraigned by orators and editors, preachers and poets, 
dramatists and novelists, in terms without parallel in polemic literature.” Blind mouths 
like Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Harriet Beecher Stowe! 

Through these the issue of slavery leads to the issue of secession. A resurvey of the 
historical attitudes of the States toward their right to govern their internal affairs 
will “contribute mutual understanding, mutual forebearance mutual respect” to the 
present national disharmony. Mr. Tilley describes the occasions upon which the right 
of the Supreme Court to fix obligations of states and citizens was challenged by the 
legislative departments of each of the New England States, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan on the grounds of Sovereignty of the individual State, the same ideology 
they later decried so violently. 
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Further back in history, Mr. Tilley recalls that Federalists of New England had 
raised the question of disruption of the Union when President Jefferson’s policies, 
clothed in secrecy, seemed to squander public monies on wild Louisiana lands. Then 
Senator Plumer of New Hampshire declared, “The Eastern States must and will 
dissolve the Union and form a separate government of their own.” Senator Griswold, 
of Connecticut, wrote about the same time: “I rather anticipate a new Confederacy 
[New York, New England and Pennsylvania] exempt from the corrupting influence 
of the aristocratic Democrats of the South.” When informed that the Union was 
threatened dangerously by this secession President Jefferson replied, “not dangerous, 
only unpleasant.” 

The Hartford Convention in 1814 used such language as, “a separation by equita- 
ble agreement,” “Dangerous infractions . . . of the Constitution affecting the Sov- 
ereignty of the States”; identical sentiments with those expressed in Charleston in 1860, 
and in every Southern State's instrument of secession. 

Until 1840 the military academy at West Point used as a text book on the Con- 
stitution one that unequivocably upheld the right of a state to secede. This school 
trained officers for the armies of the North and the South. 

Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts said, “If Robert E. Lee was a traitor, 
so also and indisputably were George Washington, Oliver Cromwell, John Hampden 
and William of Orange.” Behind this dignity we have the shrill cry of William Lloyd 
Garrison of Massachusetts that the Constitution of the United States “is a covenant 
with Death and an agreement with Hell.” 

Lincoln in 1862 wrote, “My paramount object . . . is to save the Union . . . If I could 
save the Union without freeing any slaves, 1 would do it; and if I could do it by 
freeing all slaves I would do it.” 

The issue of States Rights was bled feeble on Civil War battle fields, but of late has 
re-risen with the wings of eagles in the high noon of a New Day. 

The last issue in Mr. Tilley’s study is the Federal military occupation of Southern 
communities known as the “Reconstruction.” He gives to Lincoln, Grant, Andrew 
Johnson and Confederate officers credit for the brief period following Appomattox 
when there was honour between conquered and conqueror, and for that brief moment 
of hopes for a just peace that so often is merely the fading echo of combat. The 
assemblying of a good will convention in Philadelphia was followed by the last spasm of 
Thaddeus Stevens, “a political scavenger” concluding a bitter career in a “blaze of 
hatred for a bruised people.” His final political expression was the “Reconstruction 
Era.” Mr. Tilley records the shocked, but helpless horror of Northerners as Stevens 
developed his campaign to “humble the proud traitors”; “desolate their section, reduce 
them to helpless feebleness”; “put the white South under the heel of the black South.” 

The travesty of forcing wholesale Negro suffrage on the South while Northern 
States were disallowing it, the broken promises of Federal provision for ex-slaves, the 
foreign incitement to disorders, is a painful picture, but a dynamic lode of information. 
For, that American racial problem which was born in slave compounds of African 
chieftains tottered on its first steps under this military rule by Federal forces in the 


South. 
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When President Hayes “broke the hearts of his supporters” by summarily with- 
drawing all Federal troops from the South “the era of Reconstruction passed inglori- 
ously into its proper historical niche as one of the outstanding infamies of all time.” 
But it left the whole country with the heart-breaking problem of a domesticated alien 
race crying in the dark for equality, with what, they knew not. 

Here and there the Glory dawns with such radiant hearted Negroes as George 
Washington Carver, Bill Robinson and Archdeacon Russell, Southerners all. 

“The only things that have power completely,” these men believe, “are kindness 
and truth, for which God laid His hand on us.” And the Glory is coming as white 
men, proud to be white men, and black men, proud to be black men, learn a way to 
work together for wholesome communities. 

For Mr. Tilley demonstrates that the dependable conscience is individual, leaving 
each man standing alone with his responsibility toward human relationships, and only 
where he stands can he justly correct a wrong. 

The Coming of the Glory presents a large store of information packed into small 
space, but is smoothly related and reliably confirmed. It sets forth a long neglected 
column of history common to North and South alike, showing a kinship in ideologies. 
There was much thinking and feeling alike. Action and reaction were forced by such 
impetuous reformers as threaten the country today. 

Mr. Tilley’s thesis would have been more pointed if he had laid beside the great 
number of slaves imported in Northern ships that small number undeniably brought 
in Southern owned vessels. More cleverly he balances the political tricks of carpet 
baggers against the rise of secret protective societies among the whites of the far South. 

The Coming of the Glory is a good lead for those Americans who would study these 
three crucial issues of their history. 


Frances Norton Mason 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Histrionic Mr. Poe. By N. Brytyion Facry. Baltimore: the Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1949. $4.00. 


The publication in 1941 of Arthur Hobson Quinn’s Edgar Allan Poe: a Critical 
Biography closed one door on Poe but opened another. At least so many of us felt, 
for Professor Quinn so effectively brought together scholarship old and new on his 
subject that the facts of the poet’s life are, apparently for a decade or so at any rate, 
as objectively and completely presented as they can be. Whatever the intention 
this biographer meant to suggest in his subtitle, his book is critical only in its weigh- 
ing and presentation of facts, half-facts, and legend. It is not a criticism of Poe’s 
aesthetic, of the poet’s mind in art. But it did offer for the first time a section of the 
solid paving along which this might be approached. We may say that this avenue 
of entry was formally opened to traffic with the publication last year of John Ward 
Ostrom’s scholarly edition of The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe. The critic may now 


proceed on his way 
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For a hundred years Poe's legend has been growing. But like most legends, its out- 
lines are hazy. Even now that we know the facts of his life, we do not profess to un- 
derstand what he was. What has been needed desperately is a series of studies, from 
different levels or angles, of Poe as artist. Professor Fagin’s The Histrionic Mr. Poe 
may be said to be the first volume in the new series, for its author modestly and rightly 
disclaims any attempt at a definitive study of the total artist. Of necessity he con- 
siders both man and artist. For him the poet is a conscious actor on the literary stage 
of mid-nineteenth century America: “the key to his humanity as well as his artistry 
seems to have been his talent for acting.” Above all, the histrionic quality in the 
“exuberance of his imagination” explains Poe in his own age and for posterity. Such 
may be said to be the thesis of this book. 

The first chapter offers “proof” of the histrionic quality in the man from the various 
biographers, and is weak because it relies on life-story evidence which the author 
warns in the beginning of the book is dubious. It is only when Dr. Fagin comes 
to consider Poe’s work as a playwright, dramatic critic, poet, and fictionist that the 
discussion becomes convincing and stimulating. Fortunately this is most of the study. 
Though Dr. Fagin uses the great body of extant criticism intelligently and effectively, 
his original contributions make the book. For his own mind, trained in drama and 
dramatic arts, does the deft probing in the search of the histrionic symptoms and then 
convinces us they are there. 

Poe as poseur, Poe as the “strolling player with no theatre, an actor without book- 
ings, or very few” is not an entirely original approach to Poe, but it hints at possible 
solutions of the enigma of his genius. Why “Politian” is weak drama, why the author 
of “The Raven” felt compelled to be the author of “The Philosophy of Composition,” 
why this same man created the prose tale of effect, all these questions receive thought- 
provoking, even rationally satisfying, if not actually complete answers in Poe as player. 

Obviously the author of The Histrionic Mr. Poe hopes for a larger reading public 
than those who have written or hope to write a book on Poe, for his straightforward 
yet relaxed prose appears with only unobtrusive scholarly impedimenta. And let us 
hope he gets that larger public which chews the conversational cud on Poe but never 
tastes him, for his book is the persuasive kind that actually might lead readers back 
to poetry and fiction. But Dr. Fagin also expects to be taken seriously by scholars. 
Before his next edition he might for this reason note a few errors of detail so that 
even the quibblers may be satisfied. For example, Edward Coote Pinkney (see page 
55) the poet spells his name without a c, for he is a Baltimore Pinkney, not a South 
Carolina Pinckney, as perhaps a Johns Hopkins professor should know. A very im- 
portant word is omitted in the first line of the second version of “Lenore” (p. 148), 
and above all, Poe’s one known attempt at play writing was performed on 19 January 
1933, in Charlottesville, not in Richmond. 

The present reviewer admits a slight prejudice against this book before he opened 
it because of what appeared extravagant claims made in a jacket blurb. It quotes one 
of Poe’s most illustrious successors among critics who have lived in Baltimore, Mr. 
Mencken: “ . . . of all the Poe books ever done in English . . . it seems to me the best, 
and by long odds.” As the reviewer read, he lost the prejudice in real interest. With 
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slight reservation, he has come to agree with Mr. Mencken. If it is the best Poe book, 
it is because it is the one book so far which from first to last comes to grips with the 
vital problem of what he was and why he was what he was. Intrinsically valuable 
as it is, let us hope The Histrionic Mr. Poe will perform the greater service of inducing 
other critics to look at Mr. Poe off-stage, in the other workshops in which he tinkered 
or created his voices of surpassing beauty 

Ricuarp Beare Davis 


The University of Tennessee 


Westward Expansion. By Ray AtLen Bituincton. The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y., 1949. 


In this text on the American frontier, Professor Billington has presented a carefully 
written and annotated account of the westward development of America. He has 
developed in one volume the pattern of Frederick Jackson Turner, late Professor of 
History at Harvard University, that in emphasizing the environment in which the 
early pioneers lived lies the essential interpretation of American history. The his- 
torical and social evolution of America through the transposition of cultural patterns 
of a settled society upon an unsettled frontier and the resultant changes and adapta- 
tions brought by unique environmental influences “accounted for the sectional con- 
flicts that plagued the nation long after the frontier passed by.” This “frontier hypo- 
thesis” explains the distinct character of American civilization. 

The entire frontier movement as shown in this book pictures the constant evolution 
of man’s thought, politically and economically as well as through the changing and 
developing social institutions. The adjustment of cultural patterns from a stable society 
to the varying needs of the pioneer frontier gave rise to many modern social ideas. 
“The history of the American frontier is not only one of the conquest of a continent 
and of expanding opportunity for the downtrodden; it is the history of the birth of 
a nation, endowed with characteristics which persisted through its adolescence and 
influenced its people long after the West itself was gone.” 

Important as a text and source book in the history of the westward development of 
America, this book carries also an analysis of the implications of such development 
upon life today. America now faces the problem of adjusting to life within fixed 
boundaries from an heritage of expansion and unlimited resources. This “shaped the 
political philosophy of progressive American statesmen virtually since the beginning 
of the twentieth century.” We are faced with the problem of mastering our environ- 
ment rather than escaping from it. The passing of the world of unlimited opportunity 
necessitates a new American philosophy embracing recognition of the responsibilities 
of individuals and government for social, economic, and political problems arising 
from a now limited world. The frontier traditions of individualism must give way to 
social consciousness. The passing of the frontier opens a new future for America 
in co-operative democracy 

This packed and somewhat ponderous volume is an excellent text and reference 
work on American development. Its annotated bibliography is a useful tool for the 
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student and historian interested in the evolution of the nation. Ray Allen Billington 
is Professor of History at Northwestern University and author of The Protestant 
Crusade, a study of anti-catholic sentiment prior to the War Between the States. 


Coo.re VERNER 
University of Virginia 


The Commercial Policy of England Toward the American Colonies. By GrorcE 

Louts Beer. New York, 1948. 167 pp. (Photo-lithographed reprint of Vol. III, No. 

2, Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Laws, New 

York, 1893.) 

This little book, written as Beer’s master’s thesis at Columbia, was first published 
in 1893 in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. The young 
scholar, working in the stimulating company of Osgood, Burgess, and Seligman, pro- 
duced an essay which well merits reprinting after more than half a century. 

The study was also important because it directed its author into the field in which 
he continued to labor during the rest of his life. For, having given an outline of the 
subject in this little classic and having acquired a sufficient fortune to enable him 
to devote his life to study and writing, Beer began a series of works dealing with 
the commercial aspects of the British colonial policy: British Colonial Policy, 1754-65 
(1907), The Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578-1660 (1908), and The Old 
Colonial System, Part I (1912). World War I prevented the completion of this work 
and turned his attention to current topics, but those still relating in some fashion to 
his special field—The English-Speaking Peoples (1917), African Questions at the Peace 
Conference (1923), and a number of articles. 

It is of interest to note that Beer in this work, like C. M. Andrews in England's 
Commercial and Colonial Policy (1938), the fourth volume of his The Colonial Period 
in American History, places the economic motives for the American Revolution in 


the background, where they belong. 


Ricuarp L. Morton 
College of William and Mary 


Colonial Williamsburg: Its Buildings and Gardens. By A. Lawrence Kocuer and 
Howarp Dearstyne. Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Virginia. Pp. vi, 
104. $2.75. 

Lawrence Kocher has been associated with the restoration of Williamsburg almost 
from the beginning. While editor of the Architecture Record he published two num- 
bers which were the earliest, as they have hitherto been the best, presentation of what 
was done there. Now on the staff of the enterprise, he has, with Howard Dearstyne, 
superseded these by the present volume with new photographs which show all the 
beauty of the developed plantations and furnishings. Beside the “photographic tour,” 
there is an excellent historical and interpretative text full of learning and agreeably 
presented. 


Fiske 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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Proceedings of the Clarke County Historical Association, Volume VIII, 1948. Pub- 
lished by the Association, Berryville, Virginia. $2.00. 


There is no publication by a local historical society which we more cordially wel- 
come than the annual volume of Proceedings of the Clarke County Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

The work of this society during the years since its organization has been most 
effective in gathering material touching the history of the area of the Commonwealth 
in which it is located, and in disseminating that material through volumes of its 
Proceedings, now eight in number. This valuable work has been accomplished irre- 
gardless of many difficulties and is due to the undeviating loyalty of the group of 
people who from year to year have constituted the directorate and board of officers 
of the Association. The reports of the President and of the Entertainment and Por- 
trait Committees with which the Proceedings . . . 1948 begin and conclude are evi- 
dence of the Association’s splendid achievements. 

Curtis Chappalear and Josiah Look Dickinson, recognized authorities on the history 
of their section of Virginia, and whose researches in original records have been pro- 
ductive of so many interesting and historically valuable facts in regard to ancient 
estates and their early settlers, both contribute papers to the present volume of Pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Chappalear’s “Early Grants of the Site of Berryville and its Northern 
Vicinity” gives detailed information in regard to these grants and their sub-divisions 
by will and deed, introducing the names of many families resident in Berryville Cold 
Battle Town) and vicinity and relating incidents which give color to the history of 
that section of Clarke County. A map of the Berryville section (stapled in the back 
of the volume) and accompanying notes (pages 34-37, in alphabetical series; and 
page 41, in a numerical series) descriptive of early land grants and their grantees 
effectively illustrate Mr. Chappalear’s paper. 

Mr. Dickinson’s paper, “The Manor of Greenway Court,” is an examination of 
certain errors made by historians, and other writers on historical subjects, in regard 
to “The Road over the Blue Ridge to Capt. Ashby’s” and the misidentification of 
Lord Fairfax’s “Quarter” as the site of his Greenway Court residence. Mr. Dickinson 
brings out of original source material, which he has examined, and from which he 
abundantly quotes, many items to support the correction of the errors in question. 
Illustrations to this article are a “Map of Greenway Court and Vicinity (with explana- 
tory notes) and a portrait of Thomas, Sixth Lord Fairfax — “the Master of Greenway 
Court.” 

Everard Kidder Meade contributes two papers to this volume of Proceedings: His 
“Maps and Other Papers of Major Jedediah Hotchkiss, C.S.A.” Cillustrated by two 
maps from Major Hotchkiss’ Field Sketch Book: one of the vicinity of Berryville, 
the other of the vicinity of White Post) relates the story of the papers of this dis- 
tinguished topographical engineer of General “Stonewall” Jackson’s army and how 
this collection of valuable documents was finally acquired by the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Meade’s other paper in this volume of Proceedings . . . is of marked distinc- 
tion. With a keen sense of appreciation of the value of the facts of history and with 
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the scholar’s ability to search them out and logically present them, Mr. Meade, in a 
spirit of calmness, and therefore a spirit great with power, presents “Virginia’s Racial 
Problem, 1619-1948.” In unmistakable terms he states the grave difficulty of the 
racial problem confronting the Unites States of America today because of its large 
Negro population and the reasons for the unfortunate and unhappy situation in which 
the people of this country have been drawn by politicians of both major parties bidding 
for the Negro vote. “The nation’s racial issue which can be solved, if at all, only by 
the exercise of the maximum of patience and understanding in an atmosphere of 
general good will, has now been projected upon the country wearing a Civil Liberties 
cloak but the same old sectional, emotional and political dress . . . Since today the 
principles which govern Virginia's dealing with its own Negro population are under 
attack, a brief review of the history of the problem in the State is timely and may 
prove of value.” With these grave words among those of the introductory passage 
of his paper, Mr. Meade proceeds to an examination of authoritative sources for the 
history of this problem. He brings out the facts from records through the ages in 
the history of Virginia, both as Colony and Commonwealth, presenting them with 
such clarity that no one can fail to see and understand their truth and their meaning. 
This is a paper, which for reality’s sake everyone “should read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest.” This paper should be printed as a “separate” and distributed through- 
out the length and breadth of the Commonwealth; for not in such brief space nor 
in such mighty calmness of spirit have the significant facts of the history of this 
problem been presented. We unhesitatingly make our own the words of the report 
of the President of Clarke County Historical Association in referring to Mr. Meade’s 
paper: “No better illustration could be found of the illumination which history can 
bring to a burning current issue of national importance.” 
CLaytTon TorRRENCE 


The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 1607-1689. By Westey Frank 
Craven. A History of the South, edited by WenpeLt Hoimes STEPHENSON and 
E. Merton Courter, Volume I. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press 
and the Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the University of Texas, 1949. 
Pp. XV, 451. Prefatory comments, illustrations, appendix, critical essay on authori- 
ties, and index. $6.00.) 


It is good news that the first volume of the eagerly awaited general history of the 
South is now available. An admirable introduction to this ten-volume co-operative 
history, it promises much for the quality of the new series as a whole. Considerable 
credit is due the editors for their selection of the author of the volume, as its con- 
tents reveal the work of a specialist of the seventeenth-century world acquainted with 
the various aspects of empire building who has fitted the experience of the settlers 
in the Southern colonies into the pattern of expansion. The author, Dr. Wesley 
Craven, is a native North Carolinian, received his formal training at Duke and at 
Cornell University, and has been a member of the history department at New York 
University since 1928. 


— 
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Beginning with the facts incident to the world of Columbus, the present study 
develops chronologically emphasizing the more significant events of the seventeenth 
century South, and concludes with an observation of the impact of the “Glorious 
Revolution” upon the developing Southern way of life. It is a period marked already 
by the author's contributions to the history of the Virginia Company, and of Bermuda. 
A fundamental concern of the volume now under review is an interpretation of the 
causes and effects of transplanting Englishmen in the New World. Throughout the 
first century of settlement the colonists considered themselves Englishmen and Euro- 
peans and not Southerners and Americans. To interpret the South before a Southern 
consciousness had developed, the author has sought out and stressed those traits of 
colonial life which characterized the South after it developed an awareness of cul- 
tural difference. 


This well-written book is organized into eleven chapters. The first, “Spain’s Route 
to the New World,” considers the influences along the line of Spanish adventure 
into the western hemisphere which shaped the earlier years of colonial history. As 
the author generalizes, this is significant in that the “Spaniard was the first pioneer 
of American settlement, and, like all pioneers, his actions governed in some degree 
those who followed him” (p. 25). Sixteenth century Englishmen entered the lists 
of imperial rivalry and so began the struggle to establish an English colonial and 
commercial empire. Early expansion attempts are traced in the second chapter with 
a summary built around the story of Roanoke Island. Amidst the interest developed 
in Walter Raleigh’s first (1585) and his second (1587) or “Lost Colony,” the reader 
is kept in touch with the larger story of the battle for empire. Requisite attention is 
given to Spanish and French imperialism, yet the author makes it clear that the main 
threads woven into the developing pattern of Southern life are those of the first Eng- 
lish colonies — Virginia, Maryland, Carolina — of the South Atlantic seaboard. Here 
we have one of the best secondary accounts of the elder and younger Richard Hak- 
luyt’s interest and influence in the settlement of America. These stay-at-home propa- 
gandists of English expansion were morale builders extraordinary. Even the failure 
of Raleigh’s experiment at Roanoke Island is charged to circumstances. With an eye 
on the record the author suggests that the South in a re-evaluation of the early heroic 
figures of her history might well give “first place to two students of geography, both 
named Richard Hakluyt” (p. 28). 


Little England’s colonization effort is crowned with observable success in the sev- 
enteenth century. The significance of the first permanent English settlement is 
brought out in the third chapter which is introduced with the observation that “there 
is reason for regarding Richard Hakluyt as more than a personal link between the 
stories of Roanoke Island and Jamestown” (p. 59). Here it is noted that “the central 
theme of Virginia’s early history is the pursuit of that national interest which the 
Hakluyts had placed at the very heart of their program for American settlement” 
(p. 60). This marks at once the beginnings of the history of the South and of Ameri- 
can civilization. The Jamestown story is a chronicle of epic proportions, for it is also 
an important development in European expansion as a whole and in empire history 
in particular. Noteworthy is the author's interpretation of Captain John Smith and 
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of his place in Virginia history. Admittedly, John Smith has remained a contro- 
versial figure from this period to the present. But the important thing is the evidence 
substantiating Smith’s services, which is emphasized in this study, and he is memorial- 
ized as the “first Englishman to leave the imprint of his personality and character on 
a distinctively American scene” (p. 73). Scholarly handling of the data relevant to 
the early years of the Jamestown settlement is observed throughout. 

A fully documented account of the London Company is presented in the fourth 
chapter. The problems of the London adventurers as well as those of the Virginia 
planters are reviewed dispassionately by the author. Familiar names such as Poca- 
hontas and John Rolfe are passed in review. The story of Virginia tobacco, and the 
facts of the “starving time,” of the land endowment for a “University and College,” 
and of the act establishing a representative assembly for the colonists, are all here. 
Recounting the folklore of the formative years, the author shows, however, that the 
“basic task of the London Company in 1618 was to persuade men to settle in Virginia” 
(p. 136). This objective was accomplished in part by the company during the period 
of its final great effort under the leadership of Sir Edwin Sandys. In chapter five, 
“Virginia,” is traced the program of settlement for which Sandys is remembered. In- 
terestingly enough, it resembled the ideas of Hakluyt the elder. But in 1624 the 
company lost its charter, and the further development of Virginia was the responsi- 
bility of the English government. As far as the colonists were concerned this change 
in management proved generally popular. Opportunity in the New World, repre- 
sented particularly by a liberal land policy, attracted more settlers to the colony. Land 
titles now depended on continued royal control, and in this connection it is noted 
that Sir William Berkeley’s initial popularity was based largely upon his reassurance 
that the company would not be revived. Loyalty to the crown thus began to be estab- 
lished in seventeenth century Virginia chiefly on an economic basis. Political and 
economic problems were ever present in this growing community, and the colonists 
themselves are assigned the major credit for handling them realistically. Virginia 
was a land of farms, and accordingly the county rather than the town became the 


unit of local government. Origins here emphasized take on an especial significance 
in that “Virginia was destined to serve as a mother colony and state” (p. 182), and in 
that her traditions and institutions were to give direction to Southern culture and 
history. 

The next four chapters are concerned with the Puritan Revolt and English Civil 
War, the period of the Interregnum and Restoration, and with the founding and 
growth of the colonies of Maryland and Carolina. While nothing strikingly new is 
offered in this section, each chapter is an able synthesis of material which has a bearing 
on the shaping of the Southern colonies. Progress in colonial self-government, in 
which Virginia led the way with the rise of a governing class, is an important de- 
velopment to be noted. An outstanding contribution is the interpretation of the com- 
plex problem of Bacon’s Rebellion in chapter ten. Of course authorities differ as to 
the weight which should be assigned to the causative factors— the irascibility of 
Berkeley, the impetuosity of Bacon, the accumulation of political and economic 
grievances — but unquestionably the immediate reason was the dispute over Indian 


policy. Consequently, attention is focused around the massacre and pillage which 
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precipitated the revolt of 1676. Bacon, the leader, is endowed with a spirit of inde- 
pendence characteristic of Southerners of all ages and he is accorded a place among 
those who have shaped the tradition of liberalism. In fact his name, “celebrated in 
verse and song down through the years, was destined to correct abuses in a system of 
government from which the nation, through Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
others, would draw great advantage” (p. 390). Bacon’s Rebellion marked the end 
as well as the beginning of an era in the history of the Southern colonies. 

In the final chapter, “Years of Change and Discontent,” the author restricts his 
narrative to a broad discussion of the developments in the several Southern provinces 
in order to give meaning to the period as a whole. Out of the unrest which charac- 
terized certain features of colonial life from the middle of the century onward gradu- 
ally emerged the views which influenced greatly the form and character of our tra- 
ditions. The period ends on a note of positive attainment and satisfaction on the part 
of the people. This reaction is based on the implications of the Bill of Rights — those 
common-law and parliamentary rights which made the English Revolution a glorious 
one. Truly the impact of the Revolution of 1688 and of the Settlement of 1689 was 
felt in the colonies as noticed especially in the greater political stability. 

The first volume of this new co-operative history should prove to be indispensable 
to the student of the Southern colonies. It is a useful and well-balanced study of the 
seventeenth century South which traces the experiences of the men and women as 
effectively and comprehensively as is possible in a work of this length. The text is 
thoroughly documented, and a critical essay on authorities is appended. Its accuracy 
and excellent organization will be appreciated by the critical reader. Necessarily, the 
colony of Virginia which was first in settlement, in size, and in influence, has been 
given a prominent place. Customs of the Old Dominion were spread by her emi- 
grants to the western counties and beyond. They adapted them in their new homes 
and thus Virginia influenced the shaping of the Southern and American tradition. In 
fine, Dr. Wesley Craven’s The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century is a 
contribution of first-rate significance to a better understanding of our regional origins 
in national perspective, it represents a further step in the maturity of Southern his- 


torical scholarship. 
. A. Rocers 
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This Volume II comprises records of Gloucester 
people and lands, from adjoining counties, family 
papers, insurance licies on colonial homes, 
plats. More than persons and 900 family 


surnames are shown in a very 
with all geographical and place names. 


A few copies of Volume I are available at the 
above price. 


Address: 
GEORGE C. MASON 
P. O. Box 720, Newport News, Va. 


Please mention the Vincinta Macazine when writing advertisers 


A 
HISTORICAL FACT 


This 114-year-old Company ranks Fifteenth 
in age — and as High as any in Protection to 
Policyholders — among Stock Fire Insurance 


Companies in the United States. 


VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1832 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Please mention the Vincinta Macazine when writing advertisers 


THE STEAM-BOAT COMES 
TO NORFOLK HARBOR 


And the Log of the First Ten Years: 1815-1825 


rn beginning of steam navigation in the Lower Chesapeake, James River 
and Hampton Roads areas, told through the medium of verbatim quotations from 
contemporary Norfolk newspapers. 

The inauguration of regular services between Norfolk and: Richmond, Balti- 
more, Washington, Petersburg, Alexandria, Old Point and Hampton; intermit- 
tent services to Smithfield and Suffolk; in the waters of Northeastern North Caro- 
lina, and by coastwise passages to New York, are reported in considerable detail. 


By the inclusion of advertisements of connecting stage lines, of hotels and 
taverns along the steamboat lanes; excerpts from passenger lists; by occasional ex- 
cursions beyond the local scene, and by the frequent quotation of news items at 
greater length than the bare requirement of their direct reference to the subject, 
an attempt is made to give some picture of the impact of the early steamboats 
upon the economy of their times, and to display them against the background of 
their contemporary scene. 

President James Monroe, John Marshall, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Wil- 
liam Wirt; Generals Winfield Scott, Edmund P. Gaines, Jacob Browne, Alexander 
Macomb, William McIntosh; Commodores James Barron, Stephen Decatur, David 
Porter, John Rodgers, and many another, still known to fame, are recorded as: 
“Came passenger in the Steam-Boat.” The several progresses through Virginia 
waters, of General La Fayette, the “Nation’s Guest,” occupy a prominent place 
in the steamboat annals of 1824 and ’25. 


The Steam Boat Comes to Norfolk Harbor, Etc. is lithoprinted from a type- 
script, reduced to a page size of 5%2"x8%2"; contains 401 pages of data drawn 
from contemporary newspapers and steamboat company minute books; and has, 
in addition: Seven pages of “Highlights,” summarizing the contents of the volume, 
by years; a 12-page “ iP dix,” containing early steamboat data drawn from 
other sources; a 16-pa on Boat Index,” listing steamboats, captains, and mis- 
cellaneous steamboat ms classified under 29 heads; and a 23-page, all-inclusive, 
“General Index.” There are two illustrations. 


The volume has been reviewed in The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, LVI (1948), 219-220; and in The American Neptune, January, 1949. 


Net Price $6.00 Postpaid 


JOHN C. EMMERSON, JR. 


P.O. BOX II2 * PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


GENEALOGICAL CHARTS 


OF DIRECT ANCESTORS = = Sizes and Prices 
3 —F — Chart each 
— 16" x 32” @ $1.00 
x4" @ 1:50 
= 2" x4" @ 225 
x 4” @ 3.50 
= @ 40 


Denby Chart Blanks—A blank form for listing ancestry 


—— LINCOLNIANA CATALOG NO. 3 OF DENBY TYPES 
Dbiication of the Year ins, bes: data T 
Various Display Prints in Denby Types— Two an Denby 
Synopsis Charts Achievements and the Large chart filled 
emorial Charts: Washington, Lincoln Deaby Genealogy 
fe $2.75 each 20 Crests from Denby pedigrees 
DeLuxe Edition is = Price: (paper cover) 
HUGO 
WATER COLOR CATALOG 
FRANCE and Present Day Events Supplements 
Poems and Translations Price: one prot > $3.00 each copy 
3 


THE COQ D'OR PRESS, 333 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 


WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valua- 
ables. Moderate prices. 


TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 


Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


Please mention the Vincinta MacazinE when writing advertisers 


ALOGICAL 
hd 
| 
‘ 
2 in Denby Type 
25" x $3.00 each 
BOOKS 
for | 
= 


lst in Richmond 


FIRST IN RICHMOND since 1865, this 
bank’s past success is measured in age, size 
and service. 


Its future is prescribed by the spirit of prog- 
ress; of keeping pace with a progressive com- 
munity that has made, and will make — 
history. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Please mention the Vincinta Macazine when writing advertisers 


\ \\ 
‘as: 
H. HITER HARRIS, President | 


The Natural Bridge 
to Security 


Legal reserve life insurance represents the 
mass-thrift of men and women whose love 
of home and family prompts them to adopt 
this means of projecting their earning 
power into the future for the benefit of 


their loved ones. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Since 1871 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, President 


Please mention the Vincowia when writing advertisers 


